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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph. D. 


(HARVARD) 
460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.15 


“This book is —_— a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problems. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed tc facts to show the persistent strivings of aan halle 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.” 


_, The author aims to put the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, ‘and to ‘determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them ro heathenism. 


The titles of the cha ers are: ‘‘ Introduction,” “Religion with Letters,” “‘ Educa- 
tion as a Right of Man,” “ Actual Education,” “ Better ginnings,”’ “Educating the 
Urban N " “The "Reaction, ” * Religion ‘without Letters,” “ in Spite of 
ae nae “Educatis Negroes Transplanted to Free Soil, . “Higher ducation,” 

‘ocational Training,” “Education at Public Expense.” In the appendix are found a 
number of — ments, The volume contains also a critical bibliography and 
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ear tg me that you have made w abtantnl on contribution to the subject and I know 
Teh! profit by it it.”"—Frederick J. Turner, Professor of History, Harvard University. 
“T thought at first it would be out of m line, but on turn ts . I discovered that it ma 
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flexibly ve t material es scholarship. con. 
gtatulate you Mcceale  Fuddaand Schout Profs af Hiaury te ihe Unisoeity fC Chicago. 
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“I am delighted with the scholarly way in which it has been put together and I know 
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Dr. EZ. Park. 
“Itis the story of the effort on the part of certain agencies to educate the Negro. It is above 
all the story of the Soe a ee en ne eran ee 
to know more, to be more . « Apart from the fund of information on the subject which 
Dr. sig, he om ag hepa oad an Hlumbation of the receat deve unconquerabie will of the Negro. 
Tae Speen, O85 wee of the recent development of education among the 
colored people.” — Beard ol 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEGRO PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM IN MISSOURI‘ 


THE PERIOD FROM 1865 To 1875 


On Tuesday, the eleventh day of January, 1865, the 
Negro of Missouri awoke a slave; that night he retired a 


1 This dissertation was in 1917 submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Literature of the University of Chicago, in candidacy for 
the degree of Master of Arts by Henry S. Williams. 

The following original sources were used in the preparation of this manu- 
script: Reports of Superintendent of the Public Schools of the State of Mis- 
souri, 1866-1917; Session Laws of the State of Missouri, 1866-1913; Reports 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1870-1916; U. S. Census Reports, 
1860-1910; The Missouri Republican, 1866-1870; Journal of Education, Vols. 
I and II (St. Louis, Missouri, 1879); Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1879-1909; 
Proceedings and Occasional Papers of the Slater Fund (Baltimore, Maryland) ; 
Missouri Historical Society Collections, Vols. II and III; Asa E. Martin, Our 
Negro Population (Kansas City, Missouri, 1913); N. H. Parker, Missouri as it 
is in 1867 (Philadelphia, 1867); Am. Annual Cyclopedia, 1870-1877; Annual 
Reports of the Board of Education of St. Louis, 1867-1916; Annual Reports 
of the Board of Education, of Kansas City, 1870-1915. 

The secondary sources consulted follow: Lucian Carr, American Common- 
wealths, Missouri a Bone of Contention (Boston, 1894); C. R. Barnes, Switz- 
ler’s Illustrated History of Missouri (St. Louis, 1889); W. B. Davis, and D, S. 
Durrie, An Illustrated History of Missouri (Cincinnati, Ohio); 8S. B. Harding, 
Life of George R. Smith (Sedalia, Missouri, 1904); W. E. B. DuBois, The 
Negro Common School (Atlanta, Georgia); C. L. Butt, History of Buchanan 
County (Chieago, 1915); H. A. Trexler, Slavery in Missouri, 1804-1865 (Balti- 
more, Maryland, 1914); C. G. Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 
1861, (New York, 1915); History of Calloway County (St. Louis, 1884); His- 
tory of Cole, Moniteau, Morgan, Benton, Miller, Maries, and Orange Counties, 
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free man.? His darkest hour had passed but before him 
loomed a great task, that of living up to the requirements 
of aman. His emancipators were confronted with the re- 
sponsibility of preparing him for his new duties and for 
the proper use of suffrage which was to be granted him a 
few years later. 

Prior to 1865 the State had seen fit to prohibit the edu- 
cation® of the slave because, although the educated slave 
was the more efficient, yet he was the more dangerous; as 
his training might aid him to make a better revolt against 
his position. But the qualities which were objectionable in 
the slave were necessary to the freed man, if he was to prove 
other than a menace to the State. His emancipators faced 
the education of the Negro fairly, and the same convention 
which had passed the Emancipation Act of 1865, drew up a 
new State constitution which was ratified the same year. 
This constitution‘ provided for the establishment and the 
maintenance of free public schools for the instruction of all 
persons in the State who were between the ages of five and 
twenty-one. It further provided that all funds for the sup- 
port of the public schools should be appropriated in pro- 
portion to the number of children without regard to color. 

The legislature, which met the same year, passed a law® 
which required that the township boards of education, and 
those in charge of the educational affairs in the cities and 
the incorporated villages of the State should establish and 
maintain one or more separate schools for the colored chil- 
dren of school age within their respective jurisdictions, 
provided the number of such children should exceed twenty. 
Missouri (Chicago, 1889); J. T. Shaff, History of St. Louis City and County 
(Philadelphia, 1885); R. A. Campbell, Campbell’s Gazetteer of Missouri (St. 
Louis, 1875); Encyclopedia of the History of St. Lowis (New York, 1889); 
Missouri Historical Review, Vols. I, II, IV, VI, VII, and IX (Columbia, . Mis- 
souri); The Negro Year Book (Tuskegee, Alabama, 1917). 

2 Parker, N. H., Missouri as it is in 1867, p. 424. 

8 Woodson, C. G., Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, p. 159-168. 

4 Missouri State Convention of 1865, Art. IX. 


5 Laws of State of Missouri, Adjourned Session 23d General Aissembly, 
p. 177. 
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Persons over twenty-one were to be admitted to these 
schools. The same officers who were in charge of the edu- 
cational interests of the white schools were to control the 
Negro schools. The length of the term and the other ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed by these schools were to be the same 
as those enjoyed by the white schools of the same grade. 
This law further provided that if the average attendance 
for any month should drop below twelve the school might 
be closed for a period not to exceed six months. In dis- 
tricts where there were less than twenty Negro children, 
the money raised for their education was to be reserved by 
the boards of education in those districts and to be appro- 
priated as the boards saw fit for the education of the Negro 
children upon whom the money had been raised. The same 
legislature® passed an act authorizing towns, cities, and vil- 
lages to organize for school purposes with special priv- 
ileges. This act, however, provided that any town, city or 
village so incorporated should be required to establish one 
or more Negro schools according to the law. At this ses- 
sion of the legislature’? there was enacted a law to compel 
the school authorities in each sub-district to prepare a 
school census of their respective jurisdictions which should 
enumerate separately and according to sex the white and 
the Negro children who were permanently resident within 
the sub-district. In case the directors failed to perform 
this duty the township clerk was to have the census taken 
and to recover from the directors by judicial proceedings 
the cost of the work. 

If we were to judge from the constitutional and the stat- 
utory laws of this period, we might conclude that the edu- 
cation of the Negro was very popular and that his needs 
were well taken care of. But before we can draw any con- 
clusion we must study certain conditions. We must know 
something of the character of the men who were to enforce 
the law, of the desire of the Negroes for an education, of 


6 Laws of the State of Missouri, op, cit., p. 191. 
7 Ibid., p. 173. 
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popular opinion concerning public education, and of the dis- 
tribution of the Negro population. 

The State Superintendents of this period were well 
trained men,* and their reports show that they were faith- 
ful in the discharge of their duty. One of these superin- 
tendents, John Monteith,® showed great zeal in the estab- 
lishment and development of the Negro school system. 
He was born in the Western Reserve district of Ohio, a sec- 
tion noted for its strong anti-slavery sentiment. He be- 
longed to a family of educators. His father was one of the 
first presidents of the University of Michigan. Monteith 
completed his education at Yale and served for a number of 
years as a minister in St. Louis. Upon becoming State 
Superintendent, he wrote in favor of Negro education a 
pamphlet which he sent to each of the county superintend- 
ents. His annual reports,'® to which we shall refer later, 
show the interest and the effort which this man put forth to 
develop the Negro schools of the State. 

The Negroes were not indifferent to the efforts which 
were put forth in their behalf. There is much evidence to 
show that they took an active part in the establishment!' 
and the maintenance of schools for their children. In those 
districts in which Negro schools were maintained and an 
honest effort was made to better the conditions of the Ne- 
groes, they responded heartily to their opportunities. The 
following quotations are typical of the reports which the 
superintendents in those counties were able to make in 1874: 
‘In most of the townships a commendable interest is mani- 
fested in the support of Negro schools, which I am happy 
to report, is appreciated by the Negroes'? themselves. The 
schools have been well attended with considerable diligence 
manifested by the pupils.’’ A. A. Neal, Superintendent of 

8 Ira Divoll, see Schaff, Hist. of City and County of St. Louis, Vol. I, p. 
843; R. D. Shannon, see Davis, W. B., Ill. Hist. of Mo., p. 587. 

: 39 Ibid., p. 550. 
: ‘10 Ann. Reports of Supt. of Pub. Schools, 1871—’72—’73-’74. 


* 11 8th Ann. Report of Supt. of Pub. Schools, 1874, p. 37. 
127th Ann. Report of Supt. of Pub. Schools, 1873, p. 250. 


~~ 
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Pettis County, reported :'* ‘‘The Negro schools are doing 
better than could be expected under existing circumstances.”’ 
The Superintendent of Ray County said:'* ‘‘The Negro 
schools have been well attended. The pupils have mani- 
fested great enthusiasm, and have made surprising ad- 
vancement in the rudiments.’’ The Journal of Educaiion*® 
which was printed in St. Louis, by J. B. Merwin in 1869, 
states: ‘‘It is a well known fact that our Negro population 
manifests the greatest zeal in taking advantage of every 
opportunity for acquiring education.’’ 

At the beginning of this period, popular opinion con- 
cerning free public schools in general and Negro schools in 
particular was not favorable. The school laws of the State 
were in advance of the people. These laws'® were the 
product of a few statesmen who appeared at intervals, and 
who, in spite of well known social protests, pushed forward 
with great energy school laws modeled after those of the 
more progressive eastern States.17 The State Superintend- 
ent complained in his report for 1867 that in those coun- 
ties in which the southern sympathizers predominated, the 
people were either wholly negligent or bitterly opposed to 
their public school right. Three classes of opposers were 
enumerated ;!8 those who believed that the public schools 
tended to foster infidelity, those who believed that the State, 
the county or a municipal body had no right to tax for edu- 
cational purposes, and those who regarded as unnecessary 
any education beyond reading, writing, and simple arith- 
metie. In March of the year 1866, four months after the 
constitution of 1865 had gone into effect, of the thirty-four 
Negro schools’® in the State only two were situated in coun- 
ties in which the southern element predominated. Thus we 

137th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1873, p. 281. 

14 Ibid., p. 256. 

15 Journal of Education, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 5, St. Louis, 1869. 

16 Report of Commissioner of Education, 1870, p. 202. 

17 N. H. Parker, Missouni as it is in 1865, p. 53. Op. cit. 


18 Report of Commissioner of Ed., 1871, p. 260. 
19 Parker, op. cit., p. 54. 
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see that the attitude toward public schools in general was 
reflected upon the Negro schools. 

The school laws themselves, which seem to have been 
adequate to provide equal school rights for all the children 
in the State, were easily evaded when the officials of a com- 
munity were hostile to them. In his first annual report,” 
State Superintendent Parker called attention to the follow- 
ing facts: No remedy was provided in case the township 
board refused to comply with the statutes. There was no 
remedy in case the local board of directors refused to hire 
teachers for the school when the requisite number of pupils 
were in the district. In this manner, he reported, the Negro 
children in many districts were deprived of an opportunity 
to attend school. Even where there was no apparent hos- 
tility to the statutes and to the education of the Negroes 
there was a failure to make the requisite enumeration of 
the Negro children in many townships and consequently 
many children were by the very law itself deprived of the 
benefits of the State school fund. He pointed out that in 
the year 1867 many would thus be deprived, since the law 
regulating the apportionment of the State school fund, com- 
pelled the apportionment to be made on the basis of the 
enumeration which had already been made, and which in 
many cases did not include the Negro children. The law 
concerning the establishment of Negro schools was abused 
here and there throughout the entire period. As late as 
1876 the State Superintendent complained”! that in many 
cases through ignorance of the law and in other cases 
through willful disobedience of the law, schools for the 
Negroes had not been established. In the first case, he re- 
ported that merely explaining the law had the desired effect 
and in the other case it was necessary to call the assistance 
of county clerks and of grand juries. 

During this period there was a growing sentiment in 
favor of public schools. This is shown by the reports which 
came from the various counties to the State Superintend- 


20 1st Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools of Missouri, 1867, p. 9. 
21 27th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools of Mo., 1877, p. 17. 
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ent’s office, and also by the increase in the number of chil- 
dren enumerated and by the increasing number of schools. 
In 1870,?? the county superintendents reported a great deal 
of opposition and indifference to the schools especially on 
the part of the tax-payers. In 1872 a majority of the county 
superintendents were able to report?* a growing sentiment 
in favor of public education. They could then say that the 
enemies of this institution were becoming its friends. The 
State Superintendent?‘ reported in 1874 that in the four 
years of his administration there had been a steady growth 
in the popularity of the public school system. We can 
better appreciate the progress made in this period when we 
remember that prior to the Civil War, the public school in 
Missouri had been considered a pauper’s school. The Con- 
stitution®® of 1820 had provided: ‘‘One or more schools 
shall be established in each county township as soon as 
practicable and necessary where the poor shall be taught 
gratis.’’ The attendance also showed a healthy growth. In 
18707 there were 280,473 pupils attending 7,547 public 
schools in the State. There were 389,956 pupils attending 
these schools in 1872. In 1874 the enumeration showed that 
there were 708,354 children of school age in the State. 

As sentiment in favor of the public school grew, the will- 
ingness to enumerate and to provide schools for the Negro 
children also increased. In 1867 the number of Negro chil- 
dren enumerated was 33,619. This was an increase of 
13,709 over the previous year. Fifty-six public schools 
were provided for these children. In 1869 forty counties 
reported 12,871 Negro children and 80 schoolhouses which 
were devoted to their use. The average school term was 
four and one-third months. In 1871 the enumeration had 
increased to 37,173, and the number of public schools to 
212. These schools had an enrollment of 4,358 pupils. In 

22 5th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools of Mo., 1871, p. 125-245. 

237th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools of Mo., 1873, pp. 233-300. 

249th Annual Report of Supt. of Schools, 1875, p. 23. 


25 Missouri State Constitution of 1840, Art. 6. 
26 5th Ann, Report of Supt. of Schools, 1871, p. 6. 
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1873?" the enumeration had increased to 38,234 and the 
number of schools to 252. 

The work of the public school for the education of the 
Negro was supplemented by two other classes of schools. 
In 18678 the State Superintendent called attention to three 
ciasses of schools which were educating the Negroes in the 
State. In the first place there were those supported by 
benevolent societies in other States. These schools were 
generally supplied with white teachers and were doing good 
work. There were then the private or subscription schools, 
which were supported by the tuition of the pupils and in 
many cases these were taught by colored teachers of in- 
ferior qualifications. Finally there were the public schools 
as contemplated by the law. A few such schools had been 
established in the large towns and cities. 

In 1869*° it was estimated that there were in the State 
34,000 Negro children of educable age. For their accom- 
modation there were 59 Negro public schools with an aver- 
age attendance of 2,000. This report also states that the 
majority of these schools were taught in churches and 
cabins with walls admirably adapted for ventilation and for 
admission of copious shower baths of rain. The same year 
Colonel Seely, Agent for the Freedman’s Bureau in Mis- 
souri, reported 114 schools for the freedmen. Most of these 
were public schools and the attendance was 6,240. The 
ninth census for 1870, reported that 9,080 Negro children 
were attending school in Missouri. Thus we see that the 
public schools of this period were greatly aided by mission 
and private schools. 

In 1868 the legislature enacted a law*® which gave the 
State Superintendent the authority to assume the powers of 
the school board for establishing and maintaining a school 
for Negro children when the township, city, or village, ne- 
glected to establish and to maintain such a school in accord- 


27 8th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1874, p. 5. 

28 2nd Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1868, p. 10. 

29 Journal of Education, 1869, Vol. I, p. 181. 

30 Laws of State of Mo., Adj. Sess., 24th Assembly, p. 170. 
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ance with the law. The same year the school law was 
amended*! so as to require the township, the city or the in- 
corporated village to establish one or more schools for 
Negro children when there was more than fifteen children 
in the jurisdiction. A Negro school could be closed for six 
months when the attendance for any month dropped below 
ten. 

There is evidence to show that the State Superintendent 
used his power to establish Negro schools when the local 
authorities neglected this task. In 1873, he reported :*? ‘‘I 
have established between 50 and 60 Negro schools in the 
State without resorting to the expedient of a tax as indi- 
eated and authorized by law.’’ In 1875 he reported: ‘‘I 
have levied taxes for Negro schools in three instances. The 
medicine is good and effective and I trust it will be admin- 
istered in every similar case in the State until the Negroes 
enjoy schools equally good in every way as the white 
schools.’’ Thus we see that by the Law of 1868 the State 
Superintendent had the power to remedy conditions as far 
as the Negroes were concerned but there was no evidence to 
show that he used this power prior to 1872, although there 
are reports of violations of the law. In 1874 there was 
passed a law** which made a school official subject to a fine 
of not less than fifty or more than five hundred dollars, for 
the persistent neglect or refusal to perform any duty or 
duties pertaining to his office. In view of this and the of- 
fensiveness of the results threatened in the civil rights 
bill,** the State Superintendent*® was astonished at the 
number of delinquencies and persistent evasions of the law. 

The Commissioner of Education was able to report in 
1870: ‘‘This State has a larger proportion of schools** for 
Negro children than any former slave State. Opposition 

31 See page 140 of this work. 

32 Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1874, p, 44. 

33 Laws of State of Mo., Adj. Sess., 27th Assemb., p. 168. 

34 4 Bill to establish mized schools. 


35 9th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1875. 
36 Report of Com, of Ed., 1870, p. 202. 
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to the education of the Negroes is rapidly disappearing. 
Their rapid improvement and good conduct help to disarm 
prejudice.’’ Among the methods of evading the law the 
following were reported; the failure to enumerate the Negro 
children, the complaints of a lack of funds, and the plea of 
an inability to secure teachers. In 1875 the State Superin- 
tendent reported** that the citizens of Calloway County, the 
most strongly southern county in the State during the Civil 
War, were evincing the greatest readiness to provide good 
schools for their large Negro population. This, he be- 
lieved, augured well for the future of the Negro schools of 
the State, since it indicated a growing kindly disposition of 
the southern element of the State towards them. How 
great was the change in sentiment can be readily seen by 
contrasting this report with those of the county superin- 
tendent for 1866 and 1867. In 1866 the Superintendent of 
Calloway reported*®* much objection to public schools in 
that county on account of the impartial application to chil- 
dren of all races and colors. The only Negro school in the 
county had been established under very discouraging cir- 
cumstances at Fulton. In many rural districts there were 
not enough children to permit the establishment of a school 
and in other districts the existing opposition to Negro 
schools made their establishment impossible. The next 
year it was reported*®® that the white schools were better 
fitted for pigs than for children and that there was no in- 
terest at all in the education of Negro children. 

Another factor which effected the development of the 
Negro school system was the sparseness of the Negro popu- 
lation. In many districts and even in some counties there 
were not enough Negro children to forma school. In 1871, 
reports* were received from 109 of the 115 counties of the 
State. Thirty-nine of the 109 counties did not report a 
single school district with the required number of Negro 


37 26th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1876, p. 12. 
38 Ann, Report of Supt. of Schools, 1867, p. 28. 

89 Ibid,, 1868, p. 59. 

406th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1872, p. 257. 
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children to establish a school. The other seventy counties 
reported 395 school districts having twenty or more Negro 
children of school age. The same counties also reported 
158 schools for these children. In their annual letters for 
1872 twenty-one county superintendents called attention to 
the fact that the Negro population was so distributed over 
the counties that it was impossible to provide schools for 
them according to the law. Three of these superintendents 
asked that the law might be so amended as to provide for 
Negro children in the sparsely settled districts, and one 
superintendent advocated*! that in districts in which there 
were too few Negro children to form separate schools, they 
should be admitted to the white schools. 

That same year the State Superintendent reported*? 
that in several cases in which no schools were provided be- 
cause of the small number of pupils, that their parents had 
asked why their children could not enter the white schools 
since there was no direct law prohibiting it. The next 
year*® the Negro children in several districts did enter the 
white schools with the tacit consent of the white population. 
When the State Superintendent was asked whether or not 
they could be ejected** he replied that there was no law to 
that effect. At this time the enactment of a civil rights bill 
was being agitated in the State. This bill*® provided that 
the public schools of the State should be open to all children 
regardless of color. When the civil rights bill was defeated 
in 1874, there was passed another bill which aimed to re- 
lieve the situation in the sparsely settled districts. 

In 1869 the legislature had passed a law*® permitting 
two or more districts, each of which had less than fifteen 
Negro population but which when taken together had more 
than that number, to establish a union school for those chil- 

41 E. H. Davis, Clark County. See 7th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 
1872, p. 246. 

42 Ibid., p. 45. 

43 8th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1873, p. 38. 

44 Ibid. 


45 9th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1875, p. 18. 
46 Laws of State of Missouri, 25th Gen. Ass., 1869, p. 86. 
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dren. This law on account of its lack of force did not ac- 
complish much good. In 1874 the law*? was amended in 
such a way as to make it obligatory for two or more dis- 
tricts, each of which had too few Negro children, to form a 
school to unite to form a union school. It was also ordered 
that all taxable property in a township in which a Negro 
school was situated should be taxed for its support. 

In 1875 each district supported its own school** for white 
children, while the whole township in which a Negro school 
was situated was taxed for its support. No district in the 
State could be compelled by the law to maintain a school for 
its white children, but if there were more than fifteen Negro 
children in the district, the law compelled the local authori- 
ties to establish a school for them. If they failed to do so, 
the law directed the State Superintendent to establish and 
to levy taxes for the support of Negro schools in such com- 
munities. In those districts in which there were too few 
Negro children to form a separate school, union schools 
were to be established. The last mentioned law, however, 
was passed too late to have much effect upon the period 
under discussion. School officials who refused to perform 
the duties of their office could be fined*® not less than fifty 
nor more than five hundred dollars. 

In the larger centers of the State where there was a 
large Negro population the necessity of establishing 
schools® for the Negroes seems to have been better real- 
ized. Thirty-nine out of seventy-three towns and villages 
incorporated under the special Act for Towns and Villages, 
reported"! a sufficient population for a Negro school. There 
were 19,879 white and 3,609 Negro pupils enrolled in the 
public schools of these thirty-nine towns and villages. The 

47 Laws of State of Missouri, Reg. Session, 25th Gen. Assemb., p. 164. 

48 26th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1876, p. 12, 

49 27th Gen. Assemb., Adj. Sess., p. 168. 

507th Ann. Report of Gen. Ass. Adj. Sess., p. 233. By reading the annual 
letters of the county superintendents the fact is brought out that most of the 
colored schools of that period were in the towns and cities. It was in the rural 


districts that the Negro suffered most. 
51 8th Ann. Report of Supt, of Schools, 1874, p. 165-219. 
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length of the school term was the same in the white and the 
Negro schools in a number of cases; but the average length 
was lower in the Negro schools than in the white schools. 
The average length of the white school was thirty-four 
weeks and the average length of the Negro school term was 
twenty-eight weeks. The average expense a pupil in these 
schools was 8.1 cents a day for each white pupil and 7.8 
cents a day for each Negro pupil. The average attendance 
in the Negro schools was below that in the white schools. 
The average attendance of the white schools was 61.89 per 
cent and that of the Negro schools was 51.86 per cent of the 
enrollment. 

The lower attendance of the Negro children may be ac- 
counted for as Asa Martin accounts for a similar condition 
in Kansas City.®? In this city from 1885 to 1913 a larger 
per cent of the Negro than of the white children of school 
age attended the public schools, but the average attendance 
of the white children enrolled was above that of the Negro 
children. This he accounted for by the poverty of the 
Negro population. Since the Negroes were poorer as a 
whole than the whites, they were more poorly housed and 
clothed. Consequently the Negro children were more sus- 
ceptible to sickness and to the disagreeable effects of in- 
clement weather. On this account they were oftener absent 
from school than the white children. 

The report of the State Superintendent of Schools for 
the year 1874 contains reports®* from thirty-five of the 
urban communities which were organized under the act for 
cities, towns and villages. Five of these towns reported 
that they did not have any Negro children of school age. 
The thirty towns reported 4,701 Negro children, 2,379 of 
whom were enrolled in the public schools. Salisbury was 
the only town having more than sixteen Negro children for 
whom no school was maintained, while Bolivar and Au- 
gusta, which had in the first case eleven and in the second 


52 Asa E. Martin, Our Negro Population, p. 165. 
53 9th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, p. 90 to 136. 
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four Negro children of school age, reported respectively 
five and three Negro children in the public schools. 

The largest cities in the State were St. Joseph, Kansas 
City and St. Louis. These cities provided public schools 
for the freedmen soon after the war. St. Joseph opened a 
school®* with seventy seats for Negro children in 1866. In 
1871 the city had for Negro children, two schools,** each of 
which was provided with one teacher. One of these schools 
had an enrollment of 96 pupils and the other 94. In 1874 
this city enumerated®* 651 Negro children of school age, 386 
of whom were enrolled in the two public schools. The num- 
ber of teachers had increased from two to four. 

The first Negro public school®* in Kansas City was re- 
ported in 1867. The enumeration®* for 1873 was 408 Negro 
children of school age. The average attendance was 165. 
The length of the school term was forty weeks. The amount 
spent on each pupil was 7.5 cents a day in the Negro school 
and 8.6 in the white school. The average salary paid to 
male teachers was $68.33 in the Negro school and $112.50 in 
the white schools. The average salary paid to female teach- 
ers was $45 in the Negro school and $65 in the white schools. 
In 1874 the number of Negro children enumerated was 885.°° 
There was one Negro school in the city for their use which 
had 356 pupils and five teachers. 

In St. Louis, the largest city in the State, there was a 
steady growth of the Negro school system. The State 
Legislature granted this city the power to establish sep- 
arate schools® for Negro children in 1865. The next year 
Ira Divoll, the City Superintendent, established three 
schools for Negro children.*! One was in the northern, one 
in the central and another in the southern part of the city. 

54 Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1867, p. 10. 

55 Ibid., 1872, p. 51. 

56 Ibid., 1875, p. 84. 

57 2nd Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1868, p. 94. 

58 Ibid., 1874, p. 185. 

59 Report of Supt. of Schools, 1875, p. 77. 

60 Reg. Session, 28th Gen. Assembly, p. 349. 

61 Ency. of History of St. Louis, Vol. IV, p. 2076. 
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In 1868 there were five Negro schools*? in the city with a 
total enrollment of 924 pupils. Three of these schools held, 
night sessions which ran from the first Monday in October 
of the year 1867 to the fifth of February, 1868. Twelve 
teachers were employed in these schools. In 1871 a sixth 
Negro school®? was added and school No. 3 was improved to 
accommodate five hundred pupils. There were sixteen 
teachers and seventeen school rooms. The expenses for the 
year amounted to $11,787.80.%4 

The next year it was reported®® that good buildings had 
been built for the Negro schools. A gain of eight pupils 
over the number enrolled the previous year was reported. 
This small gain was not charged to indifference, but to a 
decrease in the Negro population. In 1875 there were twelve 
Negro schools in the city. The legislature of that year 
passed a bill®* which permitted the city to establish a Negro 
high school with a normal department in the old Washing- 
ton Schoo! building and was known from this time on as the 
Sumner High School. 

The first teachers of these schools were white, but they 
were gradually replaced by Negro teachers. The first 
teacher*’ of color was appointed largely through the influ- 
ence of Samuel Crupples, who was a member of the Board 
of Education of St. Louis and also a regent of Lincoln In- 
stitute. He was so impressed with the work done by Lin- 
coln Institute in preparing Negro children that he favored 
the giving of its graduates a trial in the public schools of 
that city. The chance to try teachers of color came when 
the friends of a white teacher, who had been assigned to a 
Negro school, protested against the assignment. From 
this time on the white teachers in the Negro schools were 
gradually replaced by those of color. 


62 14th Ann. Report of Bd. of Dir. of St. Lowis Pub. Schools, 1868, pp. 
63 and 67. 

63 Report of Commissioner of Education, 1871, p. 264. 

64 Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1876. 

65 Ibid., 1873, pp. 263 and 268. 

66 Report of Commissioner of Education, 1871. 

67 Ibid., 1871. 
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Very early in the history of the Negro schools the ques- 
tion of training teachers came up. The white teachers did 
not care to teach in the Negro schools and it was hard to 
find trained teachers of color at this date. Ten county 
superintendents in their annual*®® letters for 1872 men- 
tioned the difficulties which they experienced in obtaining 
good teachers for their Negro schools. There was a prej- 
udice on the part®® of both the white and the black people 
of the State against white teachers for Negro schools; and 
it is reported” that in many cases the white teachers in 
these schools did not take the interest in the advancement 
of the people which was taken by the Negro teachers. The 
positions in the Negro school, moreover, were less desirable 
than those in the white schools because the financial returns 
were less in teaching in the Negro schools. In 1873 the 
cities, towns and villages which reported! Negro schools 
also reported an average salary of $46.70 per month for 
male teachers and $40.00 per month for female teachers. 
The white schools in the same towns paid an average 
monthly salary of $87.72 to male teachers and $46.64 to 
female teachers. 

The first school’? in the State which was devoted to the 
work of training Negro teachers was Lincoln Institute. 
This school™ had its origin in a fund of $6,379 which was 
contributed by the soldiers of the sixty-second and sixty- 
fifth United States Negro infantry. These men upon being 
mustered out of service at the close of the war gave part of 
their pay to found in Missouri a school where their children 
might enjoy the blessings of a good education. The school 
was opened at Jefferson City,’* the State Capital, Septem- 
ber 17, 1866. Richard Baxter Foster, a New England white 
man who was educated at Dartmouth College and who had 


68 Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1873, p. 233-303. 
69 Tbid., 1876. 

70 Ibid., 1873, p. 263-268. 

71 [bid., 1873, pp. 263-268. 

72 8th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1874, p. 165. 
73 Report of Commissioner of Education, 1870, p. 204. 
74 44th Ann. Catalog of Lincoln Institute, p. 6. 
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served as first lieutenant in the sixty-second United States 
Negro Infantry, became the first principal of this school. 

In his report*® to the adjourned session of the Twenty- 
fifth General Assembly, T. A. Parker, the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, offered as his most important sugges- 
tion for the improvement of Negro schools in the State, the 
establishment of a Normal School for the training of Negro 
teachers. He gave five reasons why such a school should be 
supported by the State: first, the number of teachers were 
insufficient to supply the rapidly increasing demand; sec- 
ond, the character of the teaching in a large proportion of 
the Negro schools needed elevating as white teachers of 
high qualifications could usually do better in white schools 
and Negro teachers of high qualifications could not be found 
in any great number; third, as Negroes had not, in many 
vocations, an equal opportunity with white people, and as 
teaching is one of the most respectful and useful vocations 
open to them, they should be encouraged to engage in it; 
fourth, justice demanded it, for as a large part of the wealth 
of Missouri had been produced by the unrequited labor of 
slaves, it was but a small return that the State should give 
to their children, now free, the largest privileges of educa- 
tion; and fifth, the State gave no funds to institutions of 
learning above the grade of common schools, which were 
practically, if not by force of law, limited to white pupils. 
Equality of treatment demanded that something be appro- 
priated for a school of higher learning to which the people 
of color could have access. If such a school could not be 
established at the time, he advised that a sum of $5,000 per 
year should be given to the normal department of Lincoln 
Institute to aid in the training of Negro teachers. 

Acting on this advice, the legislature passed in 1870 a 
bill’® granting the normal department of Lincoln Institute 
an annual sum of $5,000 for the training of teachers. In 
his reports for 1872 and 1873 the State Superintendent com- 
mented on the excellent work which this school was doing. 


75 4th Ann. Report of Supt. of Schools, 1870, p. 36. 
76 Adj. Session 25th Gen. Assembly, 1870, p. 136. 
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But as this school was hampered by debt and could not train 
the number of teachers needed, he advocated that the State 
should take a greater interest in the school or better still, 
the State should take the school over entirely and make it 
into a normal school for Negro teachers. The annual re- 
ports of the State Superintendents from this time up to 
1879, when the school was finally given over to the State, 
contained accounts of the excellent work which this school 
was doing in the training of teachers and he recommended 
from year to year that the State should give it more finan- 
cial aid. 

By the year 1875 the Negro public school system of Mis- 
souri was well established. Elementary schools had been 
started in all parts of the State. A high school for Negroes 
had been established in St. Louis and the first steps had 
been taken towards the establishment of a Negro State 
normal school. Popular opinion had crystallized in favor 
of separate schools for Negro children taught by teachers 
of color. The progress of the Negro schools had been some- 
what retarded by a prejudice against public schools in gen- 
eral and to a greater extent by a prejudice against the edu- 
cation of Negroes. Towards the end of the period there 
was evidence to show that this prejudice was dying out. 
Much good legislation had been passed with the idea of giv- 
ing the Negro children the same educational advantages as 
were held by the white children of the State. The Negro 
school system of this period was in advance of the corre- 
sponding systems in the other States which had recently 
held slaves.** The report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for 1872, shows that there were no public schools for 
the education of the Negro in Georgia, Alabama, Delaware, 
Kentucky, and Maryland. Ninety per cent of the Negro 
school population of Tennessee was without the benefit of 
public schools. Although the Negro public schools of 
Louisiana and West Virginia were established before 


77 This fact can be verified by studying abstracts from the State Superin- 
tendents’ reports for this period. These abstracts are found in the Reports of 
the Commissioner of Education for this period. 
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those of Missouri, the greater illiteracy of their population 
in 1870 and 1880 show that these schools were not as effi- 
cient as those in Missouri. 


Tue CriticaL Prriop, 1875 Tro 1885 


The year 1875 marked an epoch in Negro education in 
Missouri. That year a new State constitution was adopted. 
This meant the beginning of a critical period in the school 
history of the State. In order to understand the educa- 
tional trend of this period it is necessary to consider the 
political history of this and the preceding period. During 
the Civil War the State had been almost equally divided be- 
tween the Union and the Confederate sympathizers ; but the 
Union forces held control of the government. At the close 
of the war and while the feeling between the two factions 
was still very bitter, there were enacted very harsh laws’® 
by which those who had sided with the South were not only 
disfranchised, but were also deprived of the right to prac- 
tice law, to preach, or to teach. As the intense bitterness of 
the war died out there was strong agitation to restore the 
right of suffrage to the disfranchised citizens. In 1870 
the Liberal Republicans gained control of the State with the 
result that there was passed the next year a law removing 
the restriction placed upon the southern element. In 1872 
the Liberal Republicans and the Democrats united to defeat 
the Radical Republicans, and at the next election which took 
place in 1874 the Democratic Party came into full power. 

One of the first acts of the new administration was to 
call a constitutional convention which drew up a new State 
constitution which was ratified by the people in 1875. With 
the return to power of a party®® which strongly favored 
local self-government, and which was supported to a great 
extent by those who but a few years before had been re- 
ported to have been opposed to the extension of their public 
school rights, it is not surprising that the progress of the 

78 Ann. Cyclopedias for 1870-75. Art. Missouri. 
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public school system was for a time checked. In many dis- 
tricts the people had accepted the public schools but they 
had not become thoroughly reconciled to the system. 

In 1870 the local district school boards*! were subor- 
dinate to the township boards of education. The clerk of 
the township board was both treasurer and recording sec- 
retary of all the school districts within his township. He 
was responsible to the county school superintendent and he 
made statistical reports to him as well as to the county 
clerks. The county school superintendents and the county 
clerks were in turn responsible to the State Superintendent 
of Schools. In 1874 the legislature®? so changed the old 
statutes as to do away with county and township super- 
vision. The office of county superintendent was abolished 
and each district became independent. Even the district 
board was deprived of some of its power and the right which 
it had to extend the school term and to levy money for new 
buildings was vested in the voters of the district. The new 
State constitution sanctioned tendency toward decentraliza- 
tion by providing** that the right of the people to local self- 
government should not be impaired. 

Although the old constitution was very objectionable to 
a large number of the citizens of the State, nevertheless, it 
contained some good school legislation and fortunately 
much of this was embodied in the new constitution. The 
Constitution of 1865 had provided** that ‘‘separate schools 
may be established for children of African descent.’’ The 
new constitution provided that ‘‘separate free public schools 
shall be established for the education of children of African 
descent.’’ The legal school age provided by the old consti- 
tution was from five to twenty-one but the legal school age 
provided by the new constitution was from six to twenty. 

The decentralization of the public school system caused 
many abuses to spring up. Statistics became harder and 
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harder to collect, and school practice less and less uniform 
in the different parts of the State. The school law was dis- 
regarded to such an extent as to cause a decrease in the 
school enumeration and enrollment in spite of the fact that 
the population was steadily increasing. In 1875 the enu- 
meration®> showed 720,186 children of school age, 394,780 
of whom were enrolled in the public schools. In 1877 the 
enumeration had shrunk to 553,278 and the enrollment to 
364,189. From this time on there was a steady growth until 
1880 when the enumeration surpassed that of 1875. 

The Negro public schools of the State also suffered a 
decline** in this period. In 1875 there was a Negro school 
population of 41,916 and an enrollment of 14,832. In 1877 
the reported enumeration was 32,411 and the enrollment 
was 14,505. The enumeration did not equal that of 1875 
until 1885, but the enrollment of 1878 surpassed that of 1875 
by 6,376. The enrollment of 1877 was only 328 smaller than 
the enrollment of 1875. Thus, it would appear that while 
there was a failure in some districts to enumerate their 
children of color, that in those districts in which they were 
enumerated an increasing percentage of the children of 
color attended the public schools. 

As has been pointed out before, the emancipators*’ of 
the Negro, in attempting to provide equal school rights for 
the Negro child, made more stringent laws for the enforce- 
ment of his school rights than were made for the enforce- 
ment of the school rights of the white child. The State 
Superintendent was empowered to enter districts which did 
not provide schools for Negro children according to the law, 
and to establish schools for these children, and to levy taxes 
for the maintenance of the schools. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that the State Superintendent was called 
upon a number of times in this period to exercise his power. 

This official reported®® in 1878 that the law in relation to 

85 Report of Commissioners of Education, 1880, p. 184. 
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the public schools for Negro children had been repeatedly 
evaded and violated during the two preceding years, and 
that a wicked and malicious advantage was being taken of 
the ignorance and the weakness of the Negro to shield the 
law-breaker who was using the money appropriated by the 
law for the education of the Negro youth. The method of 
evasion was fully described. In the first place, there was 
a failure to enumerate a sufficient number of Negroes of 
school age before the convening of the annual school meet- 
ing. After the meeting, when the directors were appealed 
to, they required the production of evidence that there was 
a sufficient number and then required time to look into the 
evidence which took a month or more. They would then 
inform the Negroes that it was too late to do anything that 
year, that they should have attended to the matter before 
the annual school meeting and that they must attend to it in 
time the following year. In many cases while the money 
due the Negroes was being used for other purposes, they 
were promised schools for the next year which the directors 
did not intend to give them. Sometimes the directors prom- 
ised well and were then unable to find teachers or they dis- 
agreed with the Negroes concerning the site of the school. 
The year would thus elapse and a new board knowing noth- 
ing of the promises of the old board would be elected. The 
same course would then be followed sometimes with a little 
variation to suit the emergency. Finally the case would be 
brought to the State Superintendent and after an annoying 
and repeated correspondence to collect the facts in the case 
and to explain the law, the officers were induced to comply 
with the law by threats of its execution. In counties at a 
distance from the capital this threat was frequently of no 
avail because the Negroes were either induced to drop the 
matter by promises of future fulfillment, were unwilling to 
proceed to law, or lacked intelligent leadership. 

The next year the State Superintendent complained 
that the demand upon this functionary to establish Negro 
schools in districts which neglected to fulfill the law re- 
quired an undue amount of his time. The legislature which 
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met that year, therefore, removed from the State Superin- 
tendent the responsibility of enforcing this law. But it pro- 
vided®® that any school district which neglected to establish 
a Negro school or schools according to the law should be de- 
prived of any portion of the State school funds for that 
year. This was a severe punishment in a State having as 
large a school fund as Missouri has.*° 

By the year 1885 the public school system of Missouri 
was on a firm basis. The right of every child in the State 
to the benefits of a free public school education had been es- 
tablished. The Negro public schools were prosperous. The 
Negro school population®! had increased to 44,215 and the 
percentage of the enumerated actually enrolled in the public 
schools had increased from forty-two per cent in 1877 to 
sixty-three per cent in 1885. 


THe Pertop or GrowrtH, 1885 to 1915 


A few minor changes have been made in the State stat- 
utory law since 1885. Prior to 1889 not only the district 
but the whole township in which a Negro school was located, 
was taxed for the support of this school. In 1889 the law®? 
was so revised as to throw the entire burden of support 
upon the district in which the school is located. In the same 
year, the statute which gave Negro adults the right to at- 
tend the public schools was abrogated. 

The last revision of the law relating to Negro public 
schools was made in 1909. By the present law®* the boards 
of directors in districts having fifteen or more Negro chil- 
dren of school age are required to establish and maintain 

89 Rev. Statutes of Mo. 1879, Vol. II, p. 1861. 

90 In this period a very noteworthy step was taken by the Negro teachers. 
In 1878 they organized a State teachers’ association. In that year its meeting 
was held in Columbia, Missouri, and a number of professors in the State Uni- 
versity took an active part. The next year the Association met in Jefferson 
City. Since that time, the meeting of the Association has become an annual 
affair. 
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schools for these children which shall have the same length 
of term and shall enjoy the same privileges as are enjoyed 
by the white schools of the same grade in the district. The 
indebtedness incurred by the board of directors in provid- 
ing suitable buildings, hiring teachers, and maintaining the 
school shall be paid out of the appropriate funds of the dis- 
trict. If the average daily attendance for any month falls 
below eight, the school can be closed for a period not to ex- 
ceed six months. If there are adjoining districts in either 
or both of which there are less than twenty-five Negro chil- 
dren of school age, a joint Negro school may be established 
in either of the districts. The expense of maintaining the 
school is borne by the districts which established it in pro- 
portion to the number of Negro children enumerated in 
each. The control of the school is vested in the board of 
directors of the district in which the school is located. 

When the number of Negro children residing in a dis- 
trict is less than fifteen as shown by the last enumeration, 
these children have the right of attending any school for 
Negro children in the county for the same length of time as 
school is maintained in their own district. Their tuition is 
paid by the district in which they reside. When the direc- 
tors of a district neglect to establish a Negro school accord- 
ing to the law, the district is deprived of any part of the 
State school funds for that year. 

From 1885 to 1890 the Negro schools of Missouri stead- 
ily grew. In 1890, 70.8 per cent of the school population®* 
was enrolled in the schools. This marked the high water 
mark in the per cent of enrollment. From this date to 1900 
the per cent of the school population enrolled in the public 
school decreased. In 1899 only 55.05 per cent of the school 
population was enrolled in the public schools. The school 
population, however, increased from 44,214 in 1885 to 54,600 
in 1899. In 1900 there were 472 Negro schools with 769 
school rooms with 804 Negro teachers employed. The Ne- 
groes®® of the State received about $475,000 as their share 
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of the State school fund, between a third and a half of the 
money appropriated for the support of their schools com- 
ing from the white tax payers. As the result of this good 
school system, Missouri stood last among the sixteen ex- 
slave States in illiteracy in 1890. 

Since 1900 the rural Negro population has been decreas- 
ing and city population has been steadily increasing. Lured 
by the prospect of better wages, shorter hours, and better 
educational advantages for his family, the rural Negro has 
migrated just as his white brother®® has to the large cities. 
The Negro population of the small towns is also decreas- 
ing. The populations of Kansas City and of St. Louis are 
being swelled by the Negro from the farm and from the 
small town. The problem of Negro education, therefore, is 
largely a city problem. In 1910 the Negro school popula- 
tion was 42,764. Of this population 33,465°7 dwelt in cities 
and only 9,299 dwelt in the rural districts. The enrollment 
showed that of the 29,562 pupils who were attending school, 
21,694 were enrolled in the city schools and only 7,868 in the 
rural schools. 

In 1915 St. Louis had a Negro school population of 7,233 
and an enrollment of 5,811. Nine grade schools and a high 
school were maintained by the city to accommodate these 
children.®® In 1916 a Negro industrial®® school was opened 
for delinquent youth, and $40,000 was appropriated to build 
two cottages on the city farms at Bellefountaine for delin- 
quent Negro children. The Negro schools are modern and 
well equipped. Kindergarten classes are provided, manual 
training courses are open to the boys and domestic science 
classes are provided for the girls. In the year of 1915-16 
three elementary night schools were in session with an en- 
rollment of 759. 

The Negro school population of Kansas City is also well 
provided for. In 1880 this city had a Negro school popula- 

96 Report of Supt. of Schools, 1910, p. 69. 
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tion of 2,035'°° and there was an enrollment of 623 or of 
30.5 per cent of the school population. In 1911 the Negro 
school population was 6,500 and the number of pupils en- 
rolled reached 3,251. 54.1 per cent of the Negro school 
population and 47 per cent of the white school population 
were enrolled in the public schools. The school property’! 
devoted to the use of the Negroes was valued at $465,565 
and the value of the property devoted to the white people 
was $5,792,468. The Negro population which comprised 
9.7 per cent of the total population had public school prop- 
erty valued at 7.4 of the total. The average cost for each 
white pupil enrolled was $42.20 a year and the average cost 
for each Negro child was $35.02. In 1910-11, there were 86 
Negro teachers in the system. There was one teacher for 
every 37 children enrolled in the white schools and one 
teacher for every 41 Negro pupils. In the same year the 
Negro night schools had an enrollment of 472. In 1915 
there were ten elementary and one high school'®? devoted 
to the use of the Negroes. The Negro school population 
had increased to 7,637 and the enrollment was 3,654. 

In 1915 there were fifteen colored schools in the State 
doing work of a high school grade. Two of these, Sumner 
High School of St. Louis and Lincoln High School of Kan- 
sas City are first class high schools.1°*? The Negro high 
schools of Hannibal and of Springfield are ranked second 
class and the high schools of Chillicothe and St. Joseph are 
rated third class. The other nine high schools are unclas- 
sified. 

Until the opening of the new Dunbar High School in 
Washington, District of Columbia, in 1916 the Sumner High 
School was considered the finest Negro high school in the 
country. This school was established in 1875 and had only 
twenty pupils'®* in 1885. By the year 1900 the enroll- 
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ment had increased to 250. In 1907 the city appropriated 
$297 ,827'°° for the building of the new Sumner High School, 
a magnificent building. It is three stories high and is well 
equipped. It contains a large auditorium, and gymnasiums 
on the top floor. On the second floor are laboratories, for 
the teaching of chemistry, physics, physiology, and biology. 
Courses for girls are given in domestic science and in do- 
mestic art. The school also maintains a commercial depart- 
ment. In the basement there are shops in which the boys 
are taught carpentry, cabinet making, machinery, and black- 
smithing. A swimming pool for the boys is also located in 
the basement. There is provided a cafeteria at which the 
children can purchase at a small cost their noonday meal. 
It is possible for the pupil to take any one of the several 
courses. He may prepare himself to enter a first-class col- 
lege, to enter the business world, or to become an artisan. 

Sumner High School also maintains'®® a normal train- 
ing course for its girl graduates. The Cottage Avenue 
graded school is under the supervision of the High School 
principal and it serves as an observation school for those 
taking normal work. This high school also maintains an 
evening school. In 1915-16 the enrollment was 457. The 
Negroes of St. Louis are very proud of their high school, 
and it is well patronized. In 1915-16 the enrollment!°*? was 
811 and in 1916-17 it passed the 1,000 mark. There were 
employed in this high school in 1915 thirty-five teachers who 
received an average salary of $127 a month. The school 
has a library containing about 2,000 volumes and equip- 
ment?°’ valued at $30,000. 

The Lincoln High School of Kansas City, although it is 
not as large or as well equipped as Sumner High School, is 
nevertheless a good high school. The first Negro high 
school'®® was opened in the Lincoln Grade School Building. 
A high school building was erected on Eleventh Street in 
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1890. This building was used as such until the erection of 
the present high school, the site of which was purchased in 
1899 and the new building was opened September 6, 1906. 
In 1915 this school had an enrollment’? of 462 pupils. Sev- 
enteen instructors were employed at the average salary of 
$115 a month. Besides the regular high school courses, this 
school has departments of domestic science and domestic 
arts for the girls. Vocational courses are open to the boys 
and a course in military training has recently been opened 
for the boys. In 1915 the equipment’ of the school was 
valued at $10,000. The library contained a number of val- 
uable works. 

In the development of Negro education in keeping with 
the policy of establishing high schools the State in 1879 
assumed complete control'!? of Lincoln Institute. Prior to 
this date, the legislature had merely given the normal de- 
partment of this institution $5,000 annually for the purpose 
of training teachers. The Thirty-fourth General Assembly 
established an academic and a college department in the 
school, and the Thirty-sixth General Assembly established 
an industrial department. The State has since then dealt 
very liberally with its Negro normal school. In 1915 the 
legislature appropriated'!* $116,600 for the bi-annual period 
of 1915-1916. This school then had a campus of twenty 
acres, upon which was situated six modern buildings and a 
model training school for the use of students preparing to 
teach. The school also had a farm of sixty acres. The prop- 
erty''* of the school was valued at $222,202. There were 
thirty-one teachers employed and the school enrollment was 
343. The academic work is divided between a high school 
course and a two year normal course. Graduates from the 
normal department obtain life certificates to teach in Mis- 
souri. The following trades are taught: domestic science 
and domestic art, carpentry, wood-turning, machinery and 
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blacksmithing. The work which this school has done in pre- 
paring teachers for the Negro rural schools of the State 
cannot be over estimated. 

Because of these many efforts in behalf of Negro educa- 
tion, therefore, Missouri stood in 1915 in the lead of the ex- 
slave States in the provisions which it had made for the edu- 
cation of Negro children. Only the District of Columbia 
stood ahead of it in the amount of money" which was in- 
vested in public school property for Negroes. The District 
of Columbia had $135.30 invested for every Negro child of 
school age and Missouri had $50 for each Negro child. 
Oklahoma and West Virginia ranked next to Missouri, each 
having $26.00 invested for every Negro child of school age. 
Missouri ranked first among the States in the proportion of 
the total school investment devoted to the education of the 
Negro child. Missouri had 96 per cent as much invested 
for each Negro child as was invested for each white child 
while the District of Columbia had only 74 per cent as much 
invested in Negro school property™® as it had invested in 
white school property for every child of school age. If we 
leave out the District of Columbia, which is not comparable 
with a State, Missouri stood at the head of the States, in 
which separate schools were maintained for Negro chil- 
dren, in the annual expenditure for every child of school 
age. Missouri spent $12.13 for every Negro child'* of 
school age enumerated. This was more than was spent by 
12 of the southern States for every white child enrolled. 
Missouri’s nearest rivals, Oklahoma and West Virginia, 
spent $11.16 and $10.38 for every Negro child respectively. 
As the result of her excellent school system, Missouri had, 
according to the census of 1910, a smaller proportion of her 
population illiterate’ than did any of the other ex-slave 
States. 

Henry Sutiivan WILiIaMs 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
' AND UNIVERSITIES! 


Within the last few decades a deepening sense of respon- 
sibility for the religious direction of the American College 
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and University students has arisen. The problem of re- 
ligious education has become a part of our national con- 
sciousness. The term ‘‘religious education’’ has come into 
general circulation respecting every grade of education. 
And in every instance it seems to be more or less a charac- 
terization of an ideal type of education and a method of 
realizing that type. Evidence of this is presented in the 
numerous religious, semi-religious and educational period- 
icals, as well as in the reports and published statements of 
educational institutions and organizations since 1903. 

There is a new conscience for character and social use- 
fulness in the college and university. It manifests itself in 
topics under discussion in conferences of educators, in their 
personal inquiries, and in the hearty cooperation given 
agencies for the higher life. In the whole range of educa- 
tion there is a growing recognition of the religious and 
moral elements inherent in all education. The former em- 
phasis on the difference between religious education and 
secular education is passing. The foundation of teaching 
is being lifted into the religious realm. Education is aim- 
ing to develop men and women to their highest possibilities 
for their own sakes and for the sake of their contribution 
to the welfare and progress of society. The National Edu- 
cational Association is a potent factor in establishing a 
strong belief in the worth of religion in education. 

The Religious Education Association, organized in 1903, 
is one of the chief, if not the chiefest, agencies in hastening 
this new era. The secretary has said: ‘‘The leadership of 
this new crusade seemed successful in directing a passion 
for religious education born of the fusion of the scientific 
spirit with the spirit of humanistic idealism.’’ Between 
1903 and 1913 over $120,000 was spent in religious educa- 
tional endeavor. The period subsequent to 1913 shows a 
larger proportionate expenditure. The larger part of this 
sum stands for gifts. 

How has the movement demanding efficiency in religious 
education affected Negro institutions? The status of re- 
ligious education in Negro colleges and universities, con- 
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sidered quantitatively and qualitatively is the task of this 
investigation. What do the supervisors of Negro institu- 
tions conceive religious education to be? How does religion 
function in student life? These are questions arising dur- 
ing the investigation of the problem before us. 

There are 38 private and denominational institutions for 
Negroes, which do college grade of work with varying de- 
grees of efficiency. Of this number, thirty-four are co-edu- 
cational colleges, two are colleges for men and two are col- 
leges for women. There are six State colleges which do 
some college work. These are all land-grant colleges with 
donations from the respective States in which they are 
located. There are several so-called colleges having cur- 
ricula for college grade of work prescribed but no students 
matriculated to take the courses. They are not included in 
this study for obvious reasons. 

The terms ‘‘colleges and universities’’ are by no means 
safe criteria for measuring the efficiency of, or even for clas- 
sification of Negro colleges and universities. This condition 
is not peculiar to Negro colleges. Those for whites, in the 
South especially, present the same condition of variety. It 
seems that there has been a special mania, in our South 
Land especially, for setting up a laudable ideal in the classi- 
fication of educational institutions, and then working up to 
it during subsequent ages. They believe there is much in a 
name or title. This keen sense of potentiality being in the 
classification, college or university, is too often misleading 
if taken on faith. 

Another phase of this classification may throw some 
light on the numerous Negro ‘‘colleges’’ with such wide di- 
vergences in standards of curricula. In the South, $9,000,- 
000 are spent for the elementary education of the Negro, 
when $25,000,000 should be used for that purpose by the 
States. There are 1,000,000 without any school facilities at 
all, and 2,000,000 who cannot read or write. Then the 
money spent does not begin to meet the needs of those who 
are receiving the education given. For example, the South 
spends $10.28 for each white student of elementary age and 
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$2.82 for each Negro student of the same age now given the 
opportunity to attend school. Thus many institutions of a 
private nature are stimulated by this State of affairs and 
seek to meet it. But in so doing, they are actuated by 
various motives and perhaps they all could not justly be 
labelled sinister. It is evident then that our study deals 
with 38 private colleges, all denominational except four, 
and six State colleges on land-grant bases. 

The method of the thesis, therefore, has assumed a 
four-fold form. The writer took nine months in making 
personal investigation of twelve typical Negro colleges. 
One in the Northwest, one in the Northeast, and ten in the 
South. Of these ten, five are in Georgia, two in South Caro- 
lina, two in Tennessee and one in Alabama. The second 
method was the questionnaire. Questionnaire No. 1 was 
sent to 60 educational institutions. 38 responded in full. 
Kight returned the questionnaires with some answers. 
These were excluded from the study because they lacked 
desired data. A second questionnaire was used. It con- 
tained data from students in the respective institutions con- 
sidered typical. The Y. M. C. A. leaders also contributed to 
this sort of data. 

Questionnaire No. 1 follows: 


Retiagious EpucaTIoN IN NEGRO COLLEGES 


Name of the institution, president and dean. 

Enrollment in the college department. 

3. What religious services are held by the school? Is attendance 

required and what number attend? 

4, What curriculum courses in religious education have you, viz: 
Bible courses, Sunday School Teacher Training, Psychology 
of Religion, Philosophy of Religion, Religious Pedagogy, 
Social Service, Social Ethics, Methods of Social Reform, ete. 

. Which of the courses are elective and which are required? 
How much credit is given for each? 

6. Have you any courses in the Seminary or Divinity School for 
which you give college credit? What are they? 

. Are the teachers of curriculum courses of religious education 
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professionally trained for their task, for example; were they 
trained in a school of religious education or in a divinity 
school? What institution attended and what degrees re- 
ceived ? 


. How many students are in your curriculum courses of religious 


education ? 


. What voluntary religious organizations have you, for example: 


the Y. M. C. A., Students Volunteer Movement, B. Y. P. U., 
C. E. League, College Church, Sunday School, etc.? 

Are the teachers or conductors of your voluntary organizations 
professionally trained (viz, as in question 7) ? 

How many students are enrolled in your voluntary organiza- 
tions? 

What opportunity have the students for the expression of ideals 
received through these organizations? What Christian work 
is done, such as handling boys’ or girls’ clubs, ministering to 
the poor and infirm, orphans, foreign missions, visiting 
prisons, asylums, or orphanages, teaching vacation Bible 
schools, ete.? 

What is your own estimate of the religious value of your courses 
anc organizations? Have you any definite data upon which 
to base your estimate ? 

Does your school have a special appropriation for religious 
work, viz: for the Y. M. C. A., for a chaplain, college pas- 
tor, ete.? 


. In your opinion, are the Negro colleges meeting the needs of 


definite religious training? 


. Any other information or suggestion concerning religious edu- 


cation in Negro colleges will be gladly received. 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. II 


. What is your estimate of the religious services at your college, 


viz: Church preaching service, Sunday School, Young Peo- 
ple’s meetings, Week-day Prayer meetings, Week of Prayer 
for colleges, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. or any other religious 
service? (Mark each according to your estimate as Church 
1, Prayer meeting 2, Y. W. C. A. 3, ete. ) 


. What are the items of importance in these respective services, 


the sermon, prayer, ritual, congregational singing, special 
music, ete. ? 
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. Why did you make the preceding ranking as you did? 

4. What suggestion have you to offer for the improvement of 
these services? What other criticism have you to offer on 
these services ? 

. What is your chureh affiliation? For example, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, ete. ? 


ou 


The majority of Negro institutions—all included in this 
study —have published statements concerning religious edu- 
cation in their respective curricula and voluntary organiza- 
tions. These statements appear in announcements, cata- 
logues, and reports. These have been secured and critically 
reviewed. From these the spirit of religious education, the 
attitude towards the work, their aim, their own ideas as to 
value of results obtained from such instruction may in a 
large measure be determined. 

The last means resorted to were the reports of denomina- 
tions on education. These reports appear in various forms, 
sometimes in year books, and at other times in the quad- 
rénnial reports, viz: the General Conference reports of the 
Methodist Episcopal, the African Methodist Episcopal, the 
A. M. E. Zion and Colored Methodist Episcopal Churches. 


I. Revicious Epucation 1x Private anp DENOMINATIONAL 
CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Let us first direct our attention to the work as it is being 
conducted in private and sectarian schools. The most im- 
portant factor in this study is the teacher. What is the 
type of teachers in Negro institutions, for the progressive 
socialization of the individuals whom they instruct? The 
student’s religious life will be conditioned very likely, by 
the teachers in the colleges. The preparation of the teacher 
then requires careful consideration. 

There are 86 teachers of religious education in some 
form in these institutions. Of these 86 instructors, 64 have 
had some degree of professional training for their tasks. 
Thirty-one of those who have received professional training 
are graduates of first rank institutions. The institutions in 
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which they were trained are among the best in the country 
and of long standing. The distribution shows: Yale Col- 
lege 1; Yale Divinity School 3; Drew Theological Seminary 
3; Oberlin College and Divinity School 2; Ohio Wesleyan 
University 1; Columbia University 1; Union Seminary 1; 
Boston University 2; Colgate University 1; Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary 2; the University of Chicago and Divinity 
School 3; Princeton University 2; Newton Theological Sem- 
inary 2; the Chicago Bible Training School 2; Grinnell Col- 
lege 1; Hillsdale College 1; New York School of Philan- 
thropy 1; Andover Theological Seminary 1; Union Theo- 
logical Seminary 1; and the Chicago Theological Seminary 
1. The remaining 33 teachers were trained in Negro semi- 
naries and colleges, the most of them coming from the older 
institutions for Negroes, such as Wilberforce, Howard, Lin- 
coln, Talladega, and Fisk. 

Though these latter have had some type of professional 
training, it still remains for us to see the types. The clas- 
sical theological course claims most of this number as its 
representatives. We should be surprised if it were other- 
wise, because it has been comparatively recent that the 
seminaries of America have begun what they term a recon- 
struction of the seminary curriculum. The most of these 
men and women were middle-aged persons and had taken 
their courses before the evolution took place. Of the sixty- 
four who have had professional training, forty-five have 
had the traditional seminary courses which contained no 
work in ‘‘scientific religious education.’’ I am not at this 
point arguing whether they were the losers or gainers. I 
am simply stating a fact in terms which all students of re- 
ligious education understand. The remaining nineteen had 
received courses in scientific religious education, either 
theoretical and laboratory exercises, or laboratory courses 
in practical social service and philanthropy. 57 of these 
teachers are ministers. 

In this study it was discovered that very few of the 
teachers of religious education have chairs of Religious 
Education. Most of them give only part of their time to 
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that work and their programs are divided up to meet the 
urgent needs of other departments in the colleges and uni- 
versities. Three are teachers of education and give courses 
in the Psychology of Religion, the Psychology of the Bible, 
and the Educational Method applied to the Bible. These 
three give the rest of their time to the college and normal 
school courses in Education. Four have chairs established 
for teaching the Bible and give almost all of their time to 
this work. All others are only occasional religious educa- 
tion teachers, so far as curriculum courses are concerned. 

What then is the attitude of these teachers toward their 
task? In the first place we note a large amount of optimism 
over results achieved or thought or hoped to be achieved. 
Sixty-four of them said directly, in answer to a question 
concerning their attitude and estimate, that they were opti- 
mistic. Seven were uncertain, and withheld their opinions 
and three were very pessimistic indeed. The presidents 
and deans answering the major questionnaire were quite 
certain that the teachers had the attitude of sustained in- 
terest in the work of religious education. 

Teachers and conductors of voluntary religious courses 
and organizations were found helpful. Much of the work 
in religious training in Negro colleges is done by voluntary 
organization, some of the most prominent of which are the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Student Volunteer Movement 
associations, the Young People’s Societies of the various 
denominations and Temperance Societies. Sometimes they 
are centralized and sometimes otherwise. But our task here 
is to see what preparation the leaders and instructors of 
these organizations have received, the time given and the 
attitude. 

These volunteers are, for the most part, not profession- 
ally trained. Only seven are so reported, and six of the 
seven are professors who give Bible or social service courses 
upon the invitation of these voluntary organizations. There 
is in all America, so far as has been ascertained, only one 
Negro college that has a paid professionally trained di- 
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rector of one of these organizations. Perhaps it would not 
be unjust to name that institution, on account of its unique- 
ness, at least. It is Howard University. The leader is the 
Y. M. C. A. secretary who has been trained at the Y. M. C. 
A. Training School and is a salaried officer of the Uni- 
versity. 

The most accurate account given of the amount of time 
spent by these instructors and conductors is found in the 
reports of the Young Men’s Christian Association. There 
are 36 Young Men’s Christian Associations and 36 Young 
Women’s Christian Associations in the institutions repre- 
sented in this study. The average time spent per week for 
the leaders of these two organizations is one hour and forty- 
seven minutes. Of this time one hour is spent in the weekly 
meetings and the other forty-six minutes in meeting com- 
mittees, planning for activities of the associations, or in 
conducting Bible study, Mission study or social service 
classes. Extra time not counted in the estimate is given on 
extraordinary occasions. 

The average time given to the young people’s meetings 
is an hour and twelve minutes. About the same would no 
doubt represent the other voluntary organizations, the 
social service work excepted perhaps. The present study 
has data only on the time spent in certain cases. The atti- 
tude of the volunteer is, as would be expected, usually that 
of optimism and sustained interest. He or she is selected 
by the students, and on the basis of some manifested in- 
terest in the particular line of endeavor. 

The courses of religious education will give further light 
in this study. The courses are not the only agencies, be- 
sides the teachers, for assisting college men and women in 
acquiring a religious personality which will function effi- 
ciently in society. Nevertheless, they are one of the factors 
and are connected with the educative process in such a way 
that any endeavor similar to the present one must consider 
them. What then are the courses included in the curricula 
of these institutions? How much credit is given for them, 
and how many students are affected by them? These 
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queries are necessary to find the part which intellectual 
knowledge plays in the educative process, in behalf of re- 
ligious education. Does intellectual knowledge of this par- 
ticular type function religiously in the lives of the students? 

Let us first investigate the required courses of the cur- 
riculum. The Bible is the leader in the list of requirements. 
Thirty-six colleges and universities require it as a text book. 
Three give it as an elective and one does not offer it at all. 
These exceptions are Howard University, Talladega Col- 
lege, Tillotson College and Straight College respectively. 
Social Ethics is prescribed by ten colleges as follows: Al- 
len University, Lane College, Clark University, Paine Col- 
lege, Roger Williams College, Rust College, Samuel Hous- 
ton College, Shorter College, Spellman Seminary, and Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary and College. Bishop College, 
Claflin University, Clark University, Knoxville College and 
Samuel Houston College have required their students at 
some stages in their college courses to study Christian Evi- 
dences. Morris Brown University, Paine College, and Swift 
Memorial College prescribe courses in social service or 
Practical Sociology. 

Comparative Religion, a course in Sunday School Teacher 
Training, New Testament History, Philosophy of Religion 
and Chureh History are designated as requirements by 
State University, Knoxville College, Lane College, Paine 
College and Knoxville College respectively. Spellman Semi- 
nary, Tougaloo, State University, Fisk University, and 
Claflin University require courses in Hebrew History. The 
requirements in Negro colleges are as follows: thirty-five 
require the Bible as a text book; ten prescribe Social Ethics ; 
six prescribe Christian Evidences; three make courses in 
Social Service or Practical Sociology requirements; five 
prescribe Hebrew History; one college requires Compar- 
ative Religion; one, Sunday School Teacher Training; one, 
New Testament History; one, Philosophy of Religion; and 
two, Church History. 

We shall omit the consideration of the amount of credit 
given and the number of students enrolled in these courses 
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until we have given attention to elective courses. Here the 
Sunday School Teacher Training courses lead. They are 
composite courses in most instances. In other words, they 
are elective courses, composed chiefly of sketches of child 
psychology, the principles of teaching, school management, 
Old Testament History, New Testament History, geography 
of Bible lands and story telling. These courses have be- 
come very popular in Negro colleges during the last seven 
or eight years. 

Dr. H. C. Lyman, Superintendent of the Negro work 
under the auspices of the International Sunday School As- 
sociation, has done incaleulable good in the way of encour- 
aging this particular kind of work. The great majority of 
these courses have been installed as a result of his en- 
deavors. Only three of the 21 courses in these colleges have 
been established independently of his encouragement but in 
most instances by his formal installation. The following 
institutions offer as electives courses in Sunday School man- 
agement, organization and teaching: Atlanta University, 
Benedict College, Lane College, Claflin University, Clark 
University, Fisk University, Howard University, Lincoln 
University, Livingstone College, Morehouse College, Mor- 
gan College, New Orleans University, Roger Williams 
University, State University, Swift Memorial College, Tal- 
ladega College, Tillotson College, Wilberforce University, 
Spellman Seminary, and Morris Brown College. 

Social Ethics is elective in Virginia Union University, 
Morris Brown College, Fisk University, and Knoxville Col- 
lege. Social Service courses are offered under the elective 
provision in several institutions. Seven of them offer these 
courses under their departments of sociology. They are: 
Atlanta University, Benedict Ccellege, Fisk University, 
Howard University, Morgan College, Talladega College, 
Virginia Union University and Wilberforce University. 

Comparative Religion is offered at Talladega and Wil- 
berforee. The Principles of Religious Education and the 
Organization of Religious Education have been offered re- 
cently by Talladega and Fisk. Howard University, Knox- 
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ville College and Morris Brown College offer in their elect- 
tive systems New Testament Greek. The Bible is elective 
at Fisk, Tillotson and Howard Universities. Mission Study 
is elective at Talladega College. 

Howard University has a wide range of electives cover- 
ing a large scope of religious subjects which are offered in 
the School of Religion. They are New Testament and Old 
Testament introduction courses, Comparative Religion, 
Church History, Hebrew, Missions, the Teachings of Jesus, 
the Teachings of Paul, and New Testament biographical 
courses. Wilberforce has a similar condition. They allow 
New Testament Greek, Hebrew, Social Service courses, the 
Life of Christ and the Life of Paul to count toward the 
Bachelor of Arts Degree. These courses, however, are all 
given in Payne Theological Seminary which is a part of the 
Wilberforce system. 

Morehouse College has a combination of the elective and 
prescribed system relative to the Bible. The English Bible 
is required in the Freshman year but elective in all of the 
other years. The following will show the courses in religion 
which are offered in Negro colleges and will designate the 
number of institutions offering the several courses as well 
as whether they are elective or prescribed. 


Courses Elective Required 
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5. The Principles of Religious Edueation............ 2 
6. The Methods and Organization of R. E. .......... 2 
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Bs OCA INO e cut ais ais vic se sieh'a wSAiG vSla eRe nnaieraias 7 3 
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15. New Testament Introduction ................... 1 
16. Old. Testament: Introduction ..........00ccece00% 1 


17. Sunday School Teacher Training ................ 20 1 
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Courses Elective Required 
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Thus it is seen that the colleges under investigation offer 
18 courses for the religious education of those who come 
under their supervision and prescribe 10 courses for the 
same purpose. 

What is the number enrolled in these curriculum courses? 
In the 38 private institutions for Negroes of college rank, 
which come under our observation, there were enrolled for 
the scholastic year 1916-1917 college students numbering 
1,952. The numbers in the several colleges run from 558 to 
6. It is interesting to observe that over one-half of that 
number was registered in four universities as follows: 
Howard University, 558; Wilberforce University, 202; 
Fisk University, 208; and Lincoln University, 163. The 
total is 1,131. Of the remaining 821 Negro college students 
over fifty per cent of them were distributed as follows 
among these eight institutions: Talladega College, 66; Vir- 
ginia Union University, 66; Morehouse College, 65; Bene- 
dict College, 60; Bishop College, 60; Atlanta University, 
59; Shaw University, 49; and Biddle University, 40. The 
total is 465. In these twelve colleges and universities we 
have 1,596 students or over 75 per cent of the total for all 
of the 38 institutions. 

The investigation shows that 1,104 of the 1,952 students 
are enrolled in these religious education courses. This is 
more than fifty per cent. In fact, it is 56 per cent of the 
total number enrolled. Making a comparison of the same 
institutions which have the majority of students we note a 
difference in their proportion of students in religious edu- 
cation to the total number enrolled. Howard University 
has 98; Fisk 110; Lincoln 163; and Wilberforce 60. The 
total is 331, which is less than a third of the total number 
enrolled. Talladega has 25; Virginia Union University 51; 
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Shaw University 12; Benedict College 40; Bishop Col- 
lege 40. And the total is 262, which is considerably less 
than 50 per cent of the remaining 773. But when the twelve 
schools are taken together they afford 53 per cent of the 
entire number enrolled in the courses of religious educa- 
tion in the 38 colleges and universities. 

The investigation of the amount of credit given for these 
religious courses reveals facts as interesting as those rela- 
tive to the number influenced by these courses. We have 
selected the unit to describe the credit given. By unit we 
mean a course given 4 or 5 times a week for 36 weeks. This 
is not intended to be technical. Most of these institutions 
have 45-minute periods. There are only four exceptions of 
which three have 60- and one 50-minute periods and a few 
50-minute periods. Their periods have been translated in 
terms of the 45-minute periods for the sake of convenience. 
The units designate the amount of credit given for both 
prescribed and elected courses. In the colleges where the 
elective system is extensive, the units represent the maxi- 
mum amount of credit which one may receive for courses 
in religion. For an itemized description of the amount of 
credit given see chart on last page. 

Only one college of the 38 which we had under investi- 
gation offered no credit for courses in Bible or correlated 
subjects. The other 37 offered credit varying from one unit 
up to six units. Howard University leads in the amount of 
units offered, and Knoxville College, Virginia Union and 
Lincoln contend for second place each having four and one- 
half units. Wilberforce takes third rank with four and 
one-fourth units. Texas College, one of the smallest in 
numbers, ties Fisk University for the fourth place. The 
whole number of institutions investigated offer 853 units of 
credit for courses in religious education. 

The volunteer courses in colleges have been considered 
by many exceedingly efficacious for social and religious de- 
velopment. These volunteer courses have various sources. 
In some few colleges they are offered by the faculty. But 
in the great majority of cases they come through the chan- 
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nels of the voluntary religious organizations of the respec- 
tive institutions. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Young Women’s Christian Association are the most 
active sources. The Young People’s Societies such as the 
Christian Endeavor and The Epworth League foster this 
project in a few of our Negro colleges but very little data 
can be obtained therefrom, because they keep no accurate 
records from year to year. 

There are thirty-six Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in the colleges comprising this study. All of the co- 
educational institutions and those for women especially 
have the Young Women’s Christian Association. There- 
fore, we have thirty-six Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions and thirty-six Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions in these private colleges and universities. Fourteen 
institutions report Bible study classes for men under the 
direction of students, more or less prepared. The member- 
ship in these classes is one hundred and seventy. Only five 
report Bible classes for women. 

Mission study classes are also offered under the super- 
vision of the Association in some of the colleges. The men 
in eleven colleges attend the mission study classes and num- 
ber three hundred nine. The women have such provisions 
in two colleges with a membership of eighteen. The num- 
bers in these classes fluctuate from year to year depending 
largely on two factors, the leaders of the respective asso- 
ciation and the leaders of the classes. The personnel of the 
student body is also a factor. It is among the things nat- 
ural that from time to time changes in the personnel of the 
student body bring changes of interest and there is no guar- 
antee of fixity so far as numbers are concerned. It is the 
ideal of the Central Associations to have the classes sus- 
tained each year with an increased efficiency, but all of the 
institutions testify to the fluctuation caused by the human 
element in the problem. These courses are mostly mapped 
out, even to the assigning of specific texts by accepted 
authors, by the International Association. 

To what extent do religious services figure in this work? 
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Worship has always played an important part in the life 
of human beings. Whether man is in Babylonia worship- 
ping the stars, or in Egypt at the Isis-Osiris shrine, or 
whether he ascends Mount Olympus with Homer, he is a 
worshipper. He may ascend to the indescribable, unthink- 
able realms with Plotinus or he may with twentieth century 
enlightenment claim allegiance to the God designated 
Father of all. Yet he worships. It will prove interesting 
to note the stimulation of this instinct under the supervi- 
sion of the Negro colleges and universities. 

The chapel services claim our attention first because it 
was unanimously denoted in the questionnaires as one of 
the services which these institutions emphasize in the life 
of the students; many of them point out its significance 
even for the teachers. Every one of these institutions re- 
quire daily chapel attendance at a service, which lasts on the 
average one-half hour among the thirty-eight institutions 
investigated. In nine-tenths of the announcements or bul- 
letins sent from these institutions to prospective students, 
the chapel attendance is emphasized as one of the rigid re- 
quirements of the institutions. In four-fifths of these same 
institutions, chapel attendance is recorded by some member 
of the faculty or some one deputized by the authority vested 
with that right. 

What value is the chapel service to the religious devel- 
opment? This cannot be answered indiscriminately. The 
answer depends upon the chapel activities. One should ask 
what happens at the chapel service. One student answered 
that question thus: ‘‘The chapel is the place where the 
president gets us all together to give us all a general ‘cuss- 
ing out’ instead of taking us one by one.’’ This expresses 
the sentiment of several hundred students in those colleges 
included in our study. During this investigation I visited 
and had reports from 21 chapel services. Out of the 21 in- 
vestigated, 19 were exhibits of the opportune reprimand, 
with the president or his vice-president or the dean per- 
forming the task effectively. But it would be a gross in- 
justice even to the twenty-one institutions referred to, if 
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we should leave the impression that the sum total of chapel 
services is described in the remarks relative to reprimands. 
A professor of one of the leading Negro colleges, in defend- 
ing the chapel service, said the ‘‘calling down’’ is merely 
the introduction and conclusion of the chapel exercises to 
give opportunity for ex-officio display. 

There is obtaining in Negro institutions another condi- 
tion which perhaps does not suffice as a legitimate excuse 
for the daily reprimand but at least explains it or is pro- 
vocative of it. I have in mind the indiscriminate assem- 
bling of students from the high school or preparatory de- 
partment and too often from the grammar school along 
with the college students. Very often the official censor of 
morals aims his remarks at some grammar school or high 
school character of notoriety, but is democratic enough to 
include ‘‘some of you students.’’ There are only two of 
these colleges of the entire 38 where the high school stu- 
dents are separated from the college students for chapel 
services. In all cases, except these two, they all assemble 
in the same auditorium at the same time with the same 
privileges and under the same circumstances. The most 
prominent index of distinction between a Junior college 
student and a Junior High School student in chapel is the 
locus of the seats. 

The chapel exercises are led by the president, chaplain 
university pastor, or some member of the faculty. Occa- 
sionally local and visiting ministers are asked to serve in 
this capacity. Where the members of the faculty lead they 
either come in their turn serving every morning, or when- 
ever chapel services take place, until relieved by members 
of the faculty who likewise serve for a designated period. 

The nature of the service varies very slightly in these 
colleges and universities. One might readily get the im- 
pression that they all have the same model. They all begin 
with religious music selected in most cases by the one who 
has the music of the institution under supervision. Scrip- 
ture reading or a brief moral, esthetic, or ethical address 
follows. ‘Then prayer usually closing with the Lord’s 
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Prayer. In seven of the institutions the scripture reading 
follows the prayer. <A song usually closes the devotional 
period, but not the chapel exercises. It is subsequent to 
this song that the moral admonition undisguised usually 
follows. This is the time when visitors of distinction and 
otherwise, entertain or detain the students. 

The attitude of the students has much to do with the 
religious value received from the chapel service. All of the 
authorities have estimated that their particular chapel 
services have excellent effects upon the students, judging 
from their attitude at chapel, which they describe as fair. 
They are confronted, however, with the problem not so 
easily solved in answering the question. It is extremely 
difficult for them to distinguish just what part of that atti- 
tude comes from the influence of rules and regulations re- 
garding chapel attendance and what part comes from 
choice. 

One of the common religious agencies among Negro col- 
leges is the college church. Twenty-nine of these colleges 
have church services every Sunday, either morning, after- 
noon or evening. In twelve institutions they have preach- 
ing twice a day. All of them require attendance at church. 
The nine which have no preaching service at their places 
every Sunday have it occasionally and make up the deficit 
by requiring the students to attend a neighboring church, 
in most cases a church of the denomination under whose 
auspices the institution is operated. The students attend- 
ing so far as the requirements of the colleges are concerned 
are those who live in college dormitories. In no case has 
this requirement affected students living in the community, 
beyond campus control. This means that the attendance at 
the college church aside from that given by those under 
dormitory supervision is voluntary. A large proportion of 
the students, therefore, attend other churches, the where 
and why of which is not known by the investigator. The 
proportion attending the college churches, however, is 
ascertained. 

The ‘‘boarding’’ students are the church goers so far as 
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the college churches are concerned. The number of college 
students living in the dormitories of these various institu- 
tions is 651 or just a fraction over one-third of the entire 
number enrolled in the thirty-eight private institutions. 
The other students, numbering 1,301, go whither they 
please so far as the institutions are concerned, and no 
data as to the number attending the college church are 
available. In these churches the pastors are usually the 
presidents or some other member of the faculty. In two 
instances the pastors are called chaplains and have other 
religious functions during week days. In four cases, the 
pastors and presidents are identical. This assures the col- 
lege church which operates on the basis just stated, a good 
pastor. There are eighteen which have these pastors. 
Eleven have no pastors or chaplains but invite ministers 
of the city or neighboring cities to conduct their religious 
services on Sunday. This service is had at the time which 
is most convenient for pastors of local churches. The most 
frequently used hour is from three or three-thirty to four- 
thirty or five in the afternoon. 

The established churches have prayer meeting during 
the week on one of the following nights: Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday or Saturday. Just why Friday night is boy- 
cotted one is unable to say. The ‘‘luck’’ psychology may 
not have had any part in establishing the tradition along 
that line. Here again we find the law of the ‘‘Medes and 
Persians’’ working effectively in securing corporeal at- 
tendance. The students are required to be there and are 
there in a body at least. The times for convening these 
prayer meetings are chieflly two. Just after supper in nine 
of the institutions and at the close of the ‘‘study”’ period in 
twenty-five. Four have the hours between seven and eight 
o’clock in the evening or thereabouts. 

The Sunday School is a prevalent religious agency 
among the Negro colleges and universities. We find a Sun- 
day School reported in thirty-seven of these. In these 
Sunday Schools the teachers who reside at the college dor- 
mitories constitute a part of the Sunday School faculty. 
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Some of the advanced students are used as teachers and 
officers. 

Another phase of religious service prescribed by sev- 
eral colleges is the Young People’s Society. They are all 
of the same general nature. They take different names 
such as the Epworth League, The Baptist Young People’s 
Union, the Allen Christian Endeavor and so forth, depend- 
ing in the main upon their denominational affiliation. 
Thirty colleges expect their boarding students to be present 
at these meetings. These thirty institutions have 388 stu- 
dents of college rank living in the dormitories of these 
respective institutions. Thus three hundred eighty-eight 
students attend these Sunday afternoon or Sunday even- 
ing meetings. 

Five colleges which are co-educational have the ‘‘quiet”’ 
hour for girls on Sunday afternoon. It was designed to be 
religious or semi-religious at least. Each girl goes to her 
room and remains there quiet for a designated period of 
time. During this time she is expected to read her Bible or 
some religious book, or engage in some meditation which is 
in keeping with the holy day. Where this idea originated, 
the writer is unable to say. He, with those who have ob- 
served this mystical quiet hour, is puzzled concerning its 
religious efficacy. One naturally asked those in authority 
why not a ‘‘quiet’’ hour for the boys as well. There seems 
to be either a very high compliment paid to the boys or 
quite an unpardonable insinuation on the inherited tend- 
encies of the girls. 

The nature of the Sunday services and the Sunday 
School is evident without further elaboration. Perhaps a 
more detailed description of the prayer meeting and the 
Young People’s meeting is in order. A common element is 
seen in the prayer meetings, ‘‘sentence prayers’’ and sing- 
ing. Several students think I should add a third, namely, 
sleeping. Another very frequent activity is the testimony 
of religious achievements, disappointments and hopes. 
Eleven colleges have topics which are posted each week 
prior to the meeting. These topics are religious in the or- 
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thodox sense but three of the eleven have pushed far away 
from the shore of orthodoxy and discuss current topics of 
vital interest. In these three institutions the meeting re- 
resembles a forum where every one expresses his opinion, 
and exhausts his energy on favorite themes. The Young 
People’s meetings without exception, according to reports, 
have two common phases. The first is the study and dis- 
cussion of the specified topics, accompanied of course with 
music and prayers. This might be called the devotional 
phase of the meeting. Then there is a change in program, 
in which the literary side is given precedent. Music of a 
classical nature constitutes the feature of the program. 

One of the all important interrogations in this connec- 
tion is the feeling of the students concerning these religious 
organizations mentioned. Do they function in the lives of 
the students? Do they feel that these organizations are 
vital to them or do they feel as one student in an eastern 
university? When interviewed he said: ‘‘Oh, well, I guess 
they are pretty good. I suppose they are among the neces- 
sary evils of college life.”’ 

An extensive interview of the students at seven institu- 
tions revealed some interesting facts. The presidents or 
deans from the thirty-eight colleges gave some data and 
much opinion on the benefits which the students derived 
from these organizations, according to the students testi- 
monies and the observation of these presidents or deans. 
I am not inclined to place too much emphasis upon the stu- 
dents’ testimony to the presidents, because, the psycholog- 
ical situation of a student who is asked by a college pres- 
ident what he thinks of the church service, Sunday School 
and Epworth League is not conducive to frankness. This is 
especially true of students who know what the president 
wants him to say. It isa sort of begging the question. The 
average college student is apt to have too much respect for 
the president’s feelings to be frank in such a case. He like- 
wise has a keen sense of self-preservation. He does not 
want to incur the displeasure of the president. 

In the case of five other institutions, therefore, I had 
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students, Y. M. C. A. workers, interview the leaders of 
various activities in these colleges with a view to getting 
their candid opinion and the reflection of the opinion of the 
other students. In these various ways we secured data 
which represented a high degree of probability to say the 
least. Ninety-five per cent of the students in Negro col- 
leges reckon the church service on Sunday a beneficial 
agency for religious functioning. They vary greatly as to 
the degree of good derived. In eleven institutions the sing- 
ing and liturgy are placed first in the rank of importance 
and the prayer last. These same colleges think the sermon 
takes second place. By many of this same number congre- 
gational singing is given a very high place. The general 
complaint against the sermon is that it is too dry. I think 
what is meant by this is that the sermon lacks enthusiasm. 

There may be two reasons for the impression of the dry- 
ness of the sermon, if the complaint is justified. In the first 
place, a large number of the college pastors begin their ser- 
mons on the assumption that a student’s religious life is 
essentially different from that of the average person in a 
congregation eight blocks away in another church, a matter 
which cannot always be taken for granted. That assump- 
tion conditions his sermons in character of composition and 
especially in delivery. The minister works on the assump- 
tion that the college man will be interested and benefited by 
science, philosophy and so forth, regardless of how it is pre- 
sented. In the reaction against excessive emotion he too 
often swings to the other extreme. 

Again the college students in these universities have 
come from such a variety of environments. It would be a 
safe esitmate to say that in all Negro colleges 90 per cent 
of the students are Baptist and Methodists. The registrar’s 
records from these 38 organizations show the following: 
983 Baptists; 790 Methodists; and 179 divided among the 
other denominations. This gives the Baptist and Metho- 
dists 90.8 per cent of the total enrollment in these 38 insti- 
tutions. This means then that 90.8 per cent of these stu- 
dents have had a Baptist-Methodist environment for eigh- 
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teen or twenty years. Well, what does that matter so far 
as the estimate of the value of sermons delivered to them? 
It means that, at least, it is not likely that the impression 
through childhood, youth, and young manhood or woman- 
hood will be easily offset by the college religious environ- 
ment in one, two, three or four years. Ideals theoretical, of 
course, change remarkably, but inevitably some’ elements of 
satisfaction afforded by the earlier environment will be de- 
manded in the college environment by the students. Then 
the Baptist-Methodist environment among the Negroes is, 
if anything at all, an enthusiastic environment. The sermon 
is one of the conspicuous features. A student affected by 
such an environment does not neecssarily demand all of the 
crudities but he does not like the swing to the other extreme. 

It is the opinion of students and teachers that the Sun- 
day School is beneficial. From answers received it is cal- 
culated that 98 per cent of all the college students believe 
in the Sunday School’s beneficent influence in student life. 
Several included in their remarks criticism of the literature 
used. The same beneficent functioning was attested to in 
behalf of the Young People’s meetings, but the hammer 
falls heavily on the mid-week prayer meeting, out of which 
very few see any good come. One dubs ‘‘the prayer meet- 
ing, the driest, deadest event, which takes place just at the 
time when it is most difficult to be interested in such.’’ 
Many other similar expressions concerning the prayer 
meetings were made. It was noted, however, that the 
schools which had been diverged the fartherest from the 
traditional prayer meeting had the most good to say in be- 
half of the prayer meeting. In the great majority of in- 
stances the opinion is that the prayer meeting is a bore and 
should be abandoned. A student in one of the southern col- 
leges, expressing what he had reasons for believing was the 
student’s attitude towards prayer meetings, said: ‘‘ It isn’t 
interesting and isn’t even a good sleeping place because one 
cannot stretch out as he desires.’’ 

The general attitude towards the services on Sunday, 
however, is favorable. These services are considered ben- 
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eficial. The students feel that they are moral and religious 
supports, and in all cases they believe with slight modifica- 
tions that these services could be more effective. A great 
premium is placed upon congregational singing and the 
liturgy in the services. 

The week of prayer for colleges has become in these in- 
stitutions as universal as the national holidays. This occa- 
sion affects the regular routine of school work in 22 col- 
leges and universities. It is conducted variously. In some 
colleges the effort consists of a series of prayer and song 
services offering opportunity to those who have not made a 
decision for the better life to do so openly. Their names 
are recorded, and they become members of the college 
church, where there is one. Otherwise they are provided 
for through other means. Those who fail to make decisions 
are made special objects of moral and religious endeavor 
during the following months. In the other cases of 18 col- 
leges, a religious survey is made of the student body, usu- 
ally through the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. This survey is 
made sometimes prior to the week of prayer and personal 
workers are selected to do campaign work which is to cul- 
minate in decisions during the week of prayer. The week 
of prayer service is conducted by the president, college 
pastor, or chaplain usually assisted by the members of the 
divinity school where there is one connected with the insti- 
tution. Nine colleges have this convocation led by some 
strong minister from the community. Four surrender the 
entire task to a professional evangelist. 

The students and officials of these colleges report some 
very significant results and all of them are agreed in this: 
the week of prayer is a very valuable harvester for gather- 
ing the fruits of previous endeavor, as well as a decision 
promoter itself. There is no unanimity of opinion relative 
to the best way of conducting the week of prayer, except 
that the method will vary with conditions. Hight college 
pastors and chaplains declare it injurious in the long run to 
have professional evangelists. The others except four did 
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not know, as they had never given the evangelist a test. 
They were at least dubious about making the experiment. 

Some of the results reported from the week of prayer 
are as follows: For the scholastic year 1916-1917 there re- 
sulted 322 confessions for the better life. The most of 
these were followed by what the presidents of these col- 
leges denominated religious growth. In these colleges there 
were, prior to the week of prayer, 390 confessors. This 
means then that subsequent to the week of prayer 68 non- 
confessors remained among the college men and women. 
This shows also that prior to the week of prayer one-fifth 
of a student body of 1,952 were non-confessors. The week 
of prayer was the occasion of transforming 82.5 per cent 
of that one-fifth into confessors. The Negro colleges sub- 
sequent to the week of prayer 1916-1917, therefore, were 
96.5 per cent Christian as a result of the week of prayer, 
in part at least. Just how much the personal work, the 
Christian environment and other factors during other times 
prior to the week of prayer played is conjecture. 

Perhaps it will suffice to state that each of these colleges 
has morning devotions every day at the breakfast hour. 
They are very terse, consisting chiefly of the Lord’s Prayer 
or a blessing sung or recited. Seventeen have night devo- 
tions closing the study hour except on the night appointed 
for the weekly prayer meeting. The benefit of the dining- 
room is not easily detected. The enthusiasm often mani- 
fested may be due to anxiety to dine. The interest due to 
that desire, and that due to the religious stimuli, then and 
thereafter are not easily distinguished one from the other. 

Voluntary religious services are conducted under the 
auspices of the religious organizations in the colleges and 
universities. These organizations present quite a variety 
in name. But most of them are very similar in function. 
Some of the organizations which are included in the study 
of required religious services will be given space under this 
topic because while they are required in some colleges, they 
are voluntary in others. The organizations are the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
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tian Association, Missionary Societies, Temperance So- 
cieties, The Student Volunteer Movement, the Circle of 
King’s Daughters, the White Cross League, and Young 
People’s Societies of Endeavor. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is the most 
popular among the men of the institutions, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association is the choice of the women. 
The reasons for this situation is fairly obvious. In the 
first place, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations have been stimulated more by the international 
Associations than any other similar parent organization 
has stimulated its offspring. There is a continuous pro- 
gram, and alert men whose business it is to see that these 
associations go. They are paid good salaries for that pur- 
pose. Then the very fact that the Y. M. C. A. is interna- 
tional in scope and system has its bearing upon the local 
branches in the various colleges. What has been asserted 
concerning the Y. M. C. A. might likewise be said about the 
Y. W. C. A. 

There is, no doubt, another reason explanatory of the 
popularity of these associations. Those who are in author- 
ity in the international Association have studied student 
life with an eye single to meeting the needs of men and 
women so environed. Perhaps then, these organizations ap- 
peal more to men and women than the others. In 1916-1917 
these colleges had enrolled in the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. 1,252 students. They estimated an average attend- 
ance at their Sunday meetings of 940, including men and 
women. These meetings are about an hour long. One fea- 
ture which the men respond to very readily, according to 
the reports, is the participation in the discussion of the 
topic after a leader has opened it. There is, however, an 
evident lack of accurate records of the effect of these serv- 
ices upon the student life in these institutions. Howard 
University, Fisk and Talladega Colleges have made the 
most progress along this line. 

Eleven colleges reported temperance societies which 
have occasional services. These are Lane College, Fisk 
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University, Howard University, Conroe College, Edward 
Waters College, Livingstone College, New Orleans Univer- 
sity, Texas College, Roger Williams University, Samuel 
Houston College, and Shaw University. Wilberforce and 
Benedict have student Volunteer services. 

The following twelve institutions have missionary so- 
cieties holding services fortnightly: Howard University, 
Morgan College, Morris Brown College, New Orleans Uni- 
versity, Rust College, Samuel Houston College, Shaw Uni- 
versity, Swift Memorial College, Virginia Union University, 
Wilberforce University, Spellman Seminary and Virgina 
Theological Seminary and College. 

Eight of the thirty-eight colleges under consideration 
encourage the Young People’s Sunday evening meetings 
but they have not made attendance compulsory believing, 
they say, that there should be some opportunity for choice 
in respect to attending some of these meetings. They re- 
port a large attendance and think that compulsion would 
add very little to the attendance and detract perhaps from 
the effectiveness of such meetings. Why this point of view 
does not hold true in respect to the Sunday school which is 
required by these same institutions one is at a loss to say. 


EXprEssioNaL ACTIVITIES OF THE NEGRO COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


We have investigated the knowledge of religious educa- 
tion derived from religious education courses in the cur- 
ricula of thirty-eight colleges as well as those offered by 
voluntary associations. We have likewise reviewed the 
preparation of the teachers of these courses, the time given 
to the teaching of them, the attitude of the teachers towards 
the work, and the character and amount of worship given 
by these students. It now remains for us to examine the ex- 
pressional activities of these students. What opportunity 
have they for the expression of their religious thought and 
devotional attitude in actual service? The means to that 
end are not to be viewed lightly, if the education principle, 
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no impression without expression, is worth anything in the 
process of religious growth. The religious laboratories 
must be as vital for the students, as the chemical or biolog- 
ical laboratory. 

30 of these schools report Sunday School work of some 
kind for 360 students. This work is of the general kinds. 
There are many who teach in the College Sunday Schools. 
187 teach in Mission Sunday Schools in the vicinity of the 
college. 400 teach vacation Sunday Schools in the various 
localities to which they go during the summer vacation. 
These 360 students doing Sunday School work during the 
scholastic year are distributed among 23 institutions. 
There is a likelihood of more colleges furnishing teachers 
for this work but they have not reported it because they 
keep no record of that work. The schols reporting are: 
Allen University, Atlanta University, Clark University, 
Spellman Seminary, Morehouse College, Morris Brown Col- 
lege, Howard University, Fisk University, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Edward Water’s College, Lane College, Claflin Uni- 
versity, Conroe College, Benedict College, Livingstone 
College, Morgan College, Roger William University, Shaw 
University, Virginia Union University, Tougaloo Univer- 
sity, Talladega College, Wilberforce University, and Rust 
College. Fisk University and Virginia Union conduct mis- 
sion Sunday Schools. They seem to have unique places 
relative to the Sunday School service. 

Boys Clubs are not numerous among the activities par- 
ticipated in by the Negro college students. Only four report 
such an organization. Wilberforce has a local Boy’s Scout 
Club conducted under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Howard University, Fisk Univer- 
sity and Morehouse College conduct boys clubs and some of 
the men find excellent opportunity for service. The follow- 
ing make visits to prisons and render the inmates service: 
Knoxville College, Benedict College, Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Atlanta University, and Morris Brown College. 

There are several institutions that minister to the poor 
and dependents through the various voluntary organiza- 
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tions. Wilberforce distributes a limited number of Bibles, 
and other necessities to the community in which it is sit- 
uated. It does this through the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Morgan College, Fisk University, Morris 
Brown College, Benedict College, Morehouse College, Ed- 
ward Waters College, Virginia Union, Talladega College, 
and Biddle University do similar work for the poor. 

The colleges and universities rendering other social 
serivee such as work among the boys at the reform schools, 
visiting and ministering to orphans, assisting at Old Folk’s 
homes and asylums, are Fisk University, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Morehouse College, Morgan College, Howard Univer- 
sity, Talladega College, Virginia Union University, Shaw 
University, Biddle University, Allen University, and Bishop 
College.2 Fisk University has a university settlement 
house, the Bethlehem House, which operates under the social 
science department. This affords the Fisk students a 
splendid opportunity to serve society at first hand. 

All of the thirty-eight colleges and universities give op- 
portunity for service in the college churches or in the 
churches where the college worship. All have some stu- 
dents serving in the choirs. In the churches, which are col- 
lege churches in the real sense of the work, that is, regu- 
larly organized with pastor and officers the students are 
largely the officers. Thirty college presidents think this 
is splendid expressional activity. 

Five institutions use their missionary societies to help 
support some one whom they know on the foreign mission 
field. The other seven reporting organized missionary so- 
cieties all have what might be called foreign mission rallies 
and give the proceeds to that work. In the most of these 
cases, the money goes to the foreign field through denom- 
inational channels. 

Service in the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. as chairman 
and members of committees gives a small number oppor- 


2 None of these does all of the things described, but all of them do at least 
some one of them. 
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tunity for expressional activity of a kind. The same may 
be said for the other voluntary organizations. 

The financing of religious education in these colleges is 
significant. Question number fourteen in the general ques- 
tionnaire is: Does your college have a special appropriation 
for religious work, viz, for the Y. M. C. A., for Chaplain, 
College Pastor and so forth? All of these institutions ex- 
cept four answered this question in the negative. Morgan 
College has an appropriation for the chaplain and special 
appropriation for a teacher of Bible. Fisk University and 
Lincoln have Bible chairs endowed. Howard University 
has special appropriations for the Y. M. C. A. Tougaloo 
has a part of the college pastor’s salary appropriated by 
the American Missionary Association. The others have no 
appropriation which pertains to the special religious work. 
This means that the religious work in these colleges has a 
decided financial handicap of which they are all very con- 
scious. The special work is financed by subscriptions, 
funds raised by entertainments, and the donations of the 
students and teachers. This means a fluctuation from time 
to time depending upon the generosity of the donors. An 
endeavor to secure funds to carry out the programs of these 
voluntary organizations usurps much of the time and en- 
ergy of those who lead them. 


Reuicious EpucaTIon IN STATE CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


This study embraces the following State institutions 
offering complete college curricula or doing college grade 
of work: Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Georgia State College for Colored Youths, Alcorn Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Alabama Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina, and the West Virginia Collegiate In- 
stitute. 

The teachers of religion in none of these institutions 
are professionally trained. They are usually laymen who 
are teaching in the other departments of the institution. 
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The time given varies but averages fifty-five minutes per 
week each. Their attitude toward the subject of religious 
education is optimistic. The very fact that all of them are 
volunteers save three shows that there is an interest in the 
process. 

Four State colleges offer Teacher Training courses but 
they are all elective as might be expected since they are 
State colleges. In all cases these colleges would have to 
make the most of these courses elective in order to avoid a 
conflict with State constitutions. Note, however, that Flor- 
ida Agricultural and Mechanical College offer courses in 
social service, which are required. Of the 325 college stu- 
dents enrolled in these six State institutions 165 of these 
are enrolled in the religious education courses. This is 
more than one-third of the entire number, a larger propor- 
tion than in the private institutions. 

The State colleges have voluntary religious organiza- 
tions, but none of the conductors are professionally trained. 
These courses are of the same type as those found in the 
private institutions, except for the denominational fea- 
tures. The Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the Temperance Clubs 
are those found in these institutions and there are enrolled 
for this work 213 men and women. 

Aleorn A. and M. College has five men in the mission 
study class and five in the Bible study class. Florida A. 
and M. College has eight in the Bible study class and three 
in the mission study. The Georgia State College has twenty 
in the Bible and the Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical 
College sixteen. The Agricultural and Technical College 
of Greensboro, North Carolina, reports none in the Bible 
and mission study classes. 

Religious services are not foreign to the State institu- 
tions for Negroes. They are the daily chapel exercises, 
Sunday morning preaching, Sunday School, Sunday after- 
noon or evening services, and the weekly prayer meeting. 
The chapel exercises are made compulsory for the students. 
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The nature of the service is very much like that in the de- 
nominational and private institutions described above. 

The Sunday services are as conspicuous in these State 
colleges for Negroes as they are in the private and denom- 
inational institutions. Attendance is required by every one 
of the State institutions being considered. Two of these 
have chaplains: the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Alabama and Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Mississippi. In two instances the students attend 
neighboring churches and have preachers from the outside 
to minister unto them. Sunday School is conducted at each 
of the State colleges and attendance is required. Each has 
on Sunday evening some kind of meeting which the students 
are required to attend. 

The prayer meeting in Negro colleges, State as well as 
private and denominational, is a permanent organization. 
Kach of these State colleges report that the students are 
required to attend the prayer meeting. As there are 187 
boarding students in the State colleges of college rank, this 
means a fair attendance at Sunday services and prayer in 
these institutions. The other 188 attend service promis- 
cuously. 

The week of prayer for colleges is observed by all, and 
all regard it a valuable asset to the religious life of their 
student bodies. In 1916-1917 prior to the week of prayer 
119 of the 325 students of college rank enrolled in these 
State colleges were not professed Christians. Subsequent 
to the week of prayer 24 of the one hundred nineteen were 
left. Thus before the week of prayer there was 63.3 per 
cent professed Christians. The week of prayer was in- 
strumental in reducing the percentage of non-confessors. 
After the week of prayer 92.6 per cent of all of the students 
were professors of Christianity. 

Here as in the other institutions the morning and even- 
ing devotions are daily for terse periods. They precede 
breakfast, in the dining halls and at the close of the study 
periods. The services of the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
and the temperance societies are very much like the services 
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of these organizations in the denominational and private 
colleges and universities. The students in State colleges 
have feelings similar to those in private colleges about re- 
ligious services. Very few are defenders of the weekly 
prayer meetings. 

Expressional activities at State colleges are not want- 
ing. The six colleges report service rendered in the col- 
lege church and voluntary religious organizations. Sev- 
enty-seven teach Sunday School. Five of these colleges are 
situated in the rural districts and there are students who 
serve the rural communities in church work. All of them 
do some extension work of a religious nature. Periodically 
the students are sent out to investigate conditions among 
the poor and to offer services to relieve these conditions. 
Under this social service are lectures and demonstrations 
portraying ideals which are genuinely religious. The great 
majority of the students of college grade are assistants to 
the professors in this work. Five do special social service 
work during three holidays, Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s Day. They take food, fuel, clothes and money 
to the needy of their communities. 


Tue CoNncEPTION OF RELIGIOUS EpucATION IN NEGRO 
COLLEGES 


An exhaustive psychological analysis of the conception 
of religious education is not the aim of this part of the 
study. But from certain data which has come out of the 
study one is able to obtain ideas concerning the view of the 
educators on the aim of religious education and the degree 
in which this aim is being attained. We note in the first 
place that all of those who answered the questionnaires 
were cognizant of the religious motives in education. Per- 
haps a few typical quotations will emphasize that. ‘‘I think 
much personal good is done. The student gets a clearer 
idea of the Bible and its value in the world today.’’ ‘‘I re- 
gard the course in religion as vital and essential to any 
thorough education.’’ ‘‘The religious value of the course 
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given is inestimable.’’ ‘‘The religious training through 
these courses gives education the impetus which pushes it 
on to its goal.’’ ‘‘The religious courses are regarded as 
valuable adjuncts to the educational institutions.’’ ‘‘I have 
abundant data from graduates of this institution and other 
individuals of our constituency confirming our opinion of 
the abiding gains for character and efficiency through the 
influence of these courses and their expression in service.’’ 
‘*Eixperience is the basis of the conclusion that the religious 
work in the colleges gives sympathetic training for efficient 
service. More attention must be given to our curricula in 
this respect.’’ ‘‘The students who are most exemplary in 
worthwhile endeavor are prominent in these courses and 
organizations.’’ ‘‘I have a high estimate of the actual 
work done by these students and of the development of 
their own character. ”’ 

An examination of the statements concerning the re- 
ligious aims and privileges published in the catalogues of 
these schools show that, theoretically at least, they have 
begun their task in directing the educative process with a 
consciousness of the choice place of moral and spiritual cul- 
ture in the task. To illustrate, let us note the following: 
‘‘The aim of all the religious work in our institution is to 
build up a strong Christian character, to develop the spirit 
of service, and to train in the methods and the habit of re- 
ligious work.’’ ‘‘This work aims at teaching colored young 
people how to want the best things in life, and at training 
them in ability to get those things by skill of hand and 
power of mind. Character and efficiency are thus the twin 
essentials of the ideal. It would enable its pupils to make a 
sufficient living, teach them to live efficient lives, and inspire 
them to render society sufficient service. To hold such an 
aim thoroughgoingly is to be positively Christian.’’ ‘‘To 
all who are inclined to respect the Christian religion and 
its institutions, the welcome hand will be heartily extended ; 
but to those whose influence will be prejudicial to religion 
and good morals, no protracted stay can be allowed; since 
the success of an educational institution is strictly propor- 
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tional to its moral tone.’’ ‘‘ Self-mastery, symmetrical 
character, high ideals and purposes are regarded as the 
chief ends of education. Special attention is given to the 
spiritual needs of the students. In the life and discipline 
of the school, constant effort is made to inculcate Chris- 
tian principles.’’ These are some of the typical statements 
published in catalogues, announcements and in other col- 
lege advertising media. 

One will note that although the great majority of these 
colleges and universities are sectarian they have refrained, 
theoretically at least, from obtruding sectarianism in the 
religious education. They have made sectarianism take at 
least a secondary place. This is further strengthened by 
the fact that there are in these denominational schools 36 
Catholics who apparently have met no offensive media of 
instruction. 

The results justify the following statement concerning 
the conception of religious education in Negro colleges and 
universities: They conceive religious education to be no 
quantum of doctrine but a life lived efficiently, being ani- 
mated by the social service motive. Thus religious educa- 
tion is social evolution, and ninety-nine per cent of those in 
charge of these institutions have conceptions of religious 
education becoming more efficient than it now is. As proof 
of this, I may cite the results of their answers to question 
fifteen in the general questionnaire. This question is: ‘‘In 
your opinion are the Negro colleges meeting the needs of 
definite religious training?’’ Every one’s answer except 
one might be summarized thus: Some good has been ac- 
complished but we are far from the real goal. We need 
reconstruction and a new impetus. 

The emphasis which they are putting on expressional 
activity as an essential in the process of religious education 
does seem to indicate that they regard self activity. Wher- 
ever the social service was very scant the one reporting felt 
it his duty to give an apology for the actual conditions and 
express a hope of better results in the future. This showed 
that they felt it the vital factor in the progressive socializa- 
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tion of the individuals. The place of prominence given to 
worship, to religious services on Sunday and in the week is 
either an index to their conception concerning the value of 
worship or else an index of their habit toward orthodoxy. 
Circumstances surrounding these schools would suggest the 
former for the larger number of these institutions. 


Some CuRRENT CoNcEPTiIoNs OF Reticious EDUCATION IN 
RELATION TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


Religious education is considered a part of general edu- 
cation and is included under that genus. What is general 
education? Fora long time education was defined in terms 
of intellect, but that ground is no longer tenable. Spencer 
said: ‘‘Education is the preparation for complete living.”’ 
Modern educators reject this as an inadequate statement of 
education. Education does not merely prepare for some- 
thing in the future. It endeavors to fill one full of life, and 
human experience during the educative process. Educa- 
tion must be expressed in social terms. James describes 
education as the organization of acquired habits of conduct 
and tendencies to behavior. This emphasizes the psycho- 
logical side. 

It was thought that the aim of education could be ex- 
pressed in purely individual terms. It was said to be the 
harmonious development of all the powers of the indi- 
vidual. Dewey attacks this definition showing that there 
is no criterion for telling what is meant by the terms used. 
We do not know what a power is; we do not know what is 
meant by development or harmony. A power is a power 
with reference to the use to which it is put, the function it 
has to serve. There is nothing in the make-up of human 
beings, taken in any isolated way which furnishes con- 
trolling ends and serves to mark out powers. Unless we 
have the aim supplied by social life we have only the old 
faculty psychology to furnish us with ideas of powers in 
general or the specific powers. Dewey defines education 


8 Dewey, Ethical Principles Underlying Education, 
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as the regulation of the process of coming to share in the 
social consciousness. And the majority of educators use 
social terms to define education. Soares has this concep- 
tion in mind when he gives the following definition of edu- 
cation. ‘‘Education is a scientifically directed process of 
developing progressive socialized personality.’’ But to 
achieve personality one must achieve sympathy and sym- 
pathy is one of the concerns of religion. Hence all true edu- 
cation involves religion. 

What is religion? Wright in the American Journal of 
Theology, Volume XVI, page 385, quotes Leuba as defining 
religion as a belief ina psychic superhuman power. Wright 
has objections to this definition on the ground of its nar- 
rowness. He attempts to add breadth to the definition in: 
‘‘Religion is the endeavor to secure the conservation of 
socially recognized values, through specific actions that are 
believed to evoke some agency different from the ordinary 
ego of the individual or from other merely human beings, 
and that imply a feeling of dependence upon this agency. 
Religion is the social attitude toward the non-human en- 
vironment.’’ This is not synonymous with sectarianism, 
creeds, dogmas or ceremonies. Creeds and ceremonies 
have to do with ecclesiasticism not with religion per se. 
Creeds are developments of theology and dogma is an out- 
growth of religion and not religion. Modes of worship de- 
veloped into rites and ceremonies are ecclesiastical means 
of fostering the religious spirit but not religion. Religion 
is not a feeling to be imposed from without. Religion is a 
life and a life-long process. ‘‘The religious life is the re- 
sponse the heart of man makes to God, as the heart of the 
universe. The religious person is one who is conscious of 
his divinity because of his kinship with the universe through 
God, and who because of this consciousness seeks fellow- 
ship with God and the Godly.’’ 

Having arrived at the conclusion concerning education 
and religion which are given by some of the most represen- 
tative students of the subjects, let us ascertain some con- 
ceptions of religious education. As indicated in the begin- 
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ning of this topic, religious education is not regarded as a 
separate entity. It is a part of the process of efficient edu- 
cation. The human organism is a unit. Life is a whole and 
connects physical, mental and religious phases. The whole 
personality is the object for consideration for the edu- 
cator. The emphasis in education varies from physical to 
mental and from mental to religious, or social. When the 
emphasis is placed on the social or religious phase the pro- 
cedure may be properly called religious education. 

Professor Hartshorn carries the social idea to an ade- 
quate conclusion. He says: ‘‘Religious education is the 
process by which the individual in response to a controlled 
environment, achieves a progressive, conscious social‘ 
order based on regard for the worth and destiny of every 
individual.’’ Professor Peabody states the matter in the 
following words:® ‘‘Religious education is the drawing out 
of the religious nature, the clarifying and strengthening of 
religious ideals, the enriching and rationalizing of the sense 
of God.... The end of religious education is service... .’’ 
Dewey’s idea of education is much akin to the current con- 
ceptions of religious education. ‘‘The moral trinity of the 
school is social intelligence, social power and social inter- 
ests. Our resources are, (1) the life of the school as a social 
institution in itself, (2) methods of learning and doing 
work, and (3) the curriculum.’” 

The goal of general and religious education is the same; 
namely, the getting of the individual into the highest and 
most desirable relationship with both the human and non- 
human elements, in his environment. The standard of each 
is found in the functional relationship of each to society. 
Modes of expression and emphasis may vary but the ideals 
for both are the same. Dr. Haslett’? has given an unique 
representation of this conception. ‘‘ Religious education,”’’ 
says he, ‘‘is closely related to secular education and is 

4 Ideals in Religious Education, R. E. A., June, 1917, p. 185. 

5 Ibid., p. 94. 


6 Dewey, Ethical Principles Underlying Education. 
7 Pedagogical Bible School, page 207. 
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largely dependent upon it. The fundamental laws and prin- 
ciples of psychology and of education require to be recog- 
nized as central.’’ Professor Coe® reminds us, however, 
that ‘‘religious education is not and cannot be a mere ap- 
plication of any generalities in which the university depart- 
ments of education deal. It is not a mere particular that 
gets its meaning or finds its test in the general.’’ Religious 
education deals with original data and with specific prob- 
lems that rarely appear in the instruction that is called 
‘general’ and that grow out of the specific nature of our 
educational purpose. In the analysis of these data and in 
the determination of the method, we can and must use mat- 
ter contained in general courses of education. But the 
field of study of religious education is not exhausted there, 
but is so specific and yet so broad as properly to constitute 
a recognized branch of educational practice. The religious 
purpose in religious education yields the point of view and 
the principles of classification that are important for re- 
ligious educators. 

The conceptions of religious education just passed in 
review warrant certain deductions. Any institution which 
meets adequately the requirements of religious education 
must have genuinely religious men and women in the entire 
teaching and official foree. Such persons will determine 
the atmosphere and spirit of the institution. These teach- 
ers should have clear conceptions of the ideals of religious 
education. The blind cannot lead the blind. The students 
must be trained along three fundamental lines, of the re- 
ligious life. First, he must have some of the intellectual 
value of religion. He must have social knowledge. He 
must have the opportunity of expressing the devotional 
attitude in worship. He must have the outlet of religious 
energy in social service. The duty of the college will be far 
from discharged unless it makes provision for laboratory 
religion where there is a working place for each member. 
Religion is a life and the college should be a society where 


8R. E. A., April 19, 1917, page 123. 
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this life may be lived in its fullest extent, encouraging prac- 
tical altruism and giving the protection which an ideal so- 
ciety affords against demoralization. 


Evouution oF Reiicious Epucation in NEGRO CoLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


The problem of religious education in Negro institu- 
tions is real. On the basis of the investigation we are able 
to point out some prominent phases of the problem. The 
first element of this problem is the teacher. There are in 
Negro colleges, 22 teachers of religious education who have 
had no professional training for the work. This means 
that one-fourth of the entire corp of teachers of religion in 
these institutions are without the prestige, at least, of even 
the semblance of professional training. Two main causes 
account for this. These institutions have not those who are 
professionally trained on their faculties and they lack funds 
to procure the service of such persons. In the next place 
they think it is not necessary. 

One observation here is important. These services seem 
to be significant in proportion to the participation in them 
by the students themselves. The Sunday School and the 
Young People’s meetings are the most popular services for 
the students. They do the things in which they have a voli- 
tional interest. We cannot thrust our religious experiences 
upon the students from without. They must achieve their 
own religious experience in contact with the environment in 
which they live. The prayer meetings in all except four 
institutions follow a program which was effective for those 
who lived in another civilization. The traditional Negro 
prayer meeting does not function religiously in the life of 
the Negro college student. 

One of the big problems of religious education is com- 
pulsion in regard to religious services. Where should that 
stop? Many are beginning to think that the religious value 
of the services is often nullified by the compulsory attend- 
ance. There are many conscientious objectors among the 
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students who think the removal of compulsion would be con- 
ducive to better religious development. But the likelihood 
of some swinging from one extreme to the other is very 
great. It is still a problem left for the religious educators 
in the colleges to solve. The solution must result in the 
conservation of the good found in the compulsory system 
and the good to be found in freedom of choice. 

Expressional activities are increasing in Negro colleges 
but with few exceptions these are inadequate in scope and 
number. It is true that not enough students are able to 
share in the social service projects. This is really one of, 
if not the most important factors in religious education. 
Men gain religious power by acting out their beliefs, allow- 
ing their convictions to flow out into service. 

There is an unfortunate lack of coordination of religious 
agencies in Negro colleges. Frequentiy we find several 
organizations attempting to do the same thing and each 
makes a miserable failure in the attempt. More than that, 
this lack of coordination and correlation results in duplica- 
tions which surely mean wasted energy and non-effective- 
ness. If all of the religious agencies were supervised in 
such a way that each would know his specific task and 
would not overlap that of other agencies, much more ef- 
fective work would be the result. 

There are signs of hope in the religious education of 
these Negro colleges. The almost unanimous recognition 
of the religious motive in efficient education by the edu- 
cators and the manifest consciousness of needs of better re- 
ligious education have been mentioned. There are others. 
An increasing number of trained teachers from Northern, 
Eastern and Western colleges and universities is evident. 
These men and women are coming from the institutions 
where the points of view and training represented in the 
previous chapter are found. The summer schools of the 
various colleges and universities in the North, East and 
West are offering many of these modern religious educa- 
tion courses and larger numbers of the teachers of religious 
education are availing themselves of the opportunities. 
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Much literature of religious education published recently 
is finding its way to these schools, the most notable of which 
is the Religious Education Magazine. 


TABLE SHOWING STATISTICS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN NEGRO COLLEGES 




















Students in —_ = Uni t 
College | Curriculum Beacon ear 
Students | Courses of Religious Given 
Education Education 

Agricultural and M. College............... 20 15 11 
Agricultural and T. Col. of N. C. .......... 35 ll 30 

Alcorn A. and M. College................. 152 40 115 

PO TI POTIIED in 0 6.6055 6.65 66 esiccseceesse's 38 38 30 3 
Atlante UNivermiey o.oo cc ccccccicssececes 59 12 50 B 
Arkansas Baptist College ................. 16 16 15 2% 
Biddle University ......ccccccccccscccvees 40 40 20 1 
BemOdict. COMGGS «<5... 6c sce sce cece ccce wes 60 40 22 2 
BRISNOD COMORO. 600.55 ccicccs cccsvececececes 60 40 20 1 
CIAH ER DS VGISIEY 555.0 66 0.0.00 's:0.0eaaisleisiclacieen 20 20 14 34 
OTR CIV ORIIE 6.0 5 ccc ssic cece ciewcesnwes 21 7 14 2 
GN Sr 14 10 12 
Edward Waters College................... 32 15 2 
RO, TIVOMMIUG «06.0.5 60 00 e sce deere ve coessen 208 110 90 4 
Florida Agricultural and M. College........ 36 15 20 

Georgia State College..................4..- 29 15 17 

Howard University.............ccceeeeees 558 98 60 6 
Hartshorn College. .............202c0 ee eee 10 4 5 2 
Knoxville College ............. cece ee ences 33 33 30 44 
NEEM gga 9a s\ ase ecis cia dee wikia 8 slg wh 17 10 12 1 
Lincoln University ..............0.000005- 163 163 100 4} 
Livingstone College..................2205. 37 27 30 3 
Morehouse College ..............00 0.0000: 65 34 40 12 
Morgan College..............-02c0eceeeee 46 46 46 14 
Morris Brown College....................-| 21 21 19 3 
New Orleans University .................. | 30 30 26 2 
PMUO COMODO i 6incieddcceccecoerccseccteecnt 25 6 11 2 
aka pce Winn b ee da aieea | 9 9 s 4 
Roger Williams University ................| 14 14 14 2} 
Oe i ee | 12 10 12 23 
Samuel Houston College .................. | 35 13 29 2 
Shaw University ............00006vececees | 49 20 40 14 
RNIN OE RMI 5.5 5.0.4 <:sieie es cvs. ares e 8s S018 25 25 20 2} 
Spelman Seminary ..............0.cee00es 6 6 6 24 
BtOLO TRIVORMIEY ccc cces ccc cecccsccecs 13 7 10 2 
SUPRISE COMBRS oo occ ccc cece cscs eoacons 36 0 29 2 
Swift Memorial College................... | 9 5 9 1} 
TRACER COMERS s o<.c0ccccccesinn scene seesc.ce 66 25 60 4 
THNOCOR COMSGG 6.65 sc cccscvccsccsccccees| om 19 11 3 
Tougaloo University. ................0005- 16 9 11 2} 
Virginia Theological Seminary and Col...... 27 21 20 3 
Virginia Union University................. 66 51 30 4} 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute.......... 33 25 20 
Wilberforce University....................| 202 60 150 4} 








Davin Henry Sims 





THE AFTERMATH OF NAT TURNER’S 
INSURRECTION! 


Nat Turner was a man below the ordinary stature, 
though strong and active. He was of unmixed African lin- 


1 Nat Turner was a familiar name in the household in which the author 
was reared, as his home was within fifty miles of the place of Turner’s exploits. 
In 1871, the last term of the author’s service as a teacher in the public schools 
of Virginia, was spent in this same county, with a people, many of whom per- 
sonally knew Nat Turner and his comrades. 

Nat Turner was born October 2, 1800, the slave of Benjamin Turner. His 
father, a native of Africa, escaped from slavery and finally emigrated to 
Liberia, where, it is said, his grave is quite as well known as that of Franklin’s, 
Jefferson’s or Adams’s is to the patriotic American. There is now living in 
the city of Baltimore a man who on good authority claims to be the grandson 
of Nat Turner and a son of his was said to be still living in Southampton 
County, Virginia, in 1895. 

In his early years Turner had a presentiment which largely influenced his 
subsequent life and confirmed him in the belief that he was destined to play 
an unusual role in history. That prenatal influence gave him a marked indi- 
viduality is readily believed when the date of his birth is recalled, the period 
when the excitement over the discovery of Gabriel Prosser’s plot was at its 
height. Nat’s mind was very restless and active, inquisitive and observant. 
He learned to read and write with no apparent difficulty. This ability gave 
him opportunity to confirm impressions as to knowledge of subjects in which 
he had received no instruction. When not working for his master, he was en- 
gaged in prayer or in making sundry experiments. By intuition he, in a rude 
way, manufactured paper, gunpowder, pottery and other articles in common 
use. This knowledge which he claimed to possess was tested by actual demon- 
stration during the trial for his life. His superior skill in planning was uni- 
versally admitted by his fellow workmen. He did not, however, attribute this 
superior influence to sorcery, conjuration or such like agencies, for he had the 
utmost contempt for these delusions. 

‘*To this day,’’ says T. W. Higginson, ‘‘There are the Virginia slave 
traditions of the keen devices of Prophet Nat. If he were caught with lime 
and lampblack in hand conning over a half-finished county map on the barn 
door, he was always planning what he would do if he were blind. When he 
had called a meeting of slaves and some poor whites came eavesdropping, the 
poor whites at once became the topie of discussion; he incidentally mentioned 
that the master had been heard threatening to drive them away; one slave had 
been ordered to shoot Mr. Jones’ pigs, another to tear down Mr. Johnson’s 
fences. The poor whites, Johnson and Jones, ran home at once to see to their 
homesteads and were better friends than ever to poor Nat.’’—T. W. Hig- 
ginson’s Travellers and Outlaws, pp. 282-283. 
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eage, with the true Negro face, every feature of which was 
strongly marked. He was not a preacher, as was generally 
believed, though a man of deep religious and spiritual 
nature, and seemed inspired for the performance of some 
extraordinary work. He was austere in life and manner, 
not given to society, but devoted his spare moments to in- 
trospection and consecration. He thought often of what he 
had heard said of him as to the great work he was to per- 
form. He eventually became seized with this idea as a 
frenzy. To use his own language he saw many visions. ‘‘I 
saw white spirits and black spirits engaged in battle,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and the sun darkened—the thunder rolled in the 
heavens, and blood flowed in streams and I heard a voice 
saying, ‘Such is your luck, such you are called to see and 
let it come rough or smooth you must surely bear it.’’’? 
This happened in 1825. He said he discovered drops of 
blood on the corn as though it were dew from heaven, that 
he found on the leaves in the woods hieroglyphic characters 
and numbers, with the forms of men in different attitudes, 
portrayed in the blood and representing the figures he had 
previously seen in the heavens.* These were without doubt 
creatures of Nat Turner’s own imagination made by him 
with coloring matter to make the Negroes believe that he 
was a prophet from God. 

Receiving, as he says, further directions from the Holy 
Spirit, he communicated his designs to four of his most con- 
fidential friends. July 4, 1831, the anniversary of Amer- 
ican Independence, was the day on which the work of death 
was to have been begun. Nat Turner hesitated and allowed 
the time to pass by, when, the mysterious signs reappear- 
ing, he determined to begin at once the bloody work. Sun- 
day, August 21, he met those who had pledged their co- 
operation and support. They were Hark Travis, Henry 
Porter, Samuel Francis, Nelson Williams, Will Francis and 
Jack Reese, with Nat Turner making the seventh. They 
worked out their plans while they ate in the lonely woods of 


2T. W. Higginson’s Travellers and Outlaws, p. 284. 
8 Nat Turner’s Confessions. 
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Southampton their feast of consecration, remaining at the 
feast until long after midnight. The massacre was begun 
at the house of Joseph Travis, the man to whom Nat Turner 
then belonged. Armed with a hatchet Turner entered his 
master’s chamber, the door having been broken open with 
the axe, and aimed the first blow of death. The hatchet 
glanced harmless from the head of the would-be victim and 
the first fatal blow was given by Will Francis, the one of 
the party who had got into the plot without Nat Turner’s 
suggestion. All of his master’s household, five in number, 
soon perished.‘ 

The insurgents procured here four guns, several old 
muskets with a few rounds of ammunition. At the barn, 
under the command of Nat Turner the party was drilled 
and maneuvered. Nat Turner himself assumed the title of 
General Cargill with a stipend of ten dollars a day. Henry 
Porter, the paymaster, was to receive five dollars a day, and 
each private one dollar. Thence they marched from planta- 
tion to plantation until by Monday morning the party num- 
bered fifteen with nine mounted. Before nine o’clock the 
force had increased to forty and the insurgents had covered 
an extent of territory two or three miles distant from the 
first point of attack, sweeping everything before them. Nat 
Turner generally took his station in the rear, with fifteen 
or twenty of the best armed and reliable men at the front, 
who generally approached the houses as fast as their horses 
could run for the double purpose of preventing escapes and 
striking terror. His force continued to increase until they 
numbered sixty, all armed with guns, axes, swords, and 
clubs, and mounted. This line of attack was kept up until 
late Monday afternoon, they—reached a point, about” 
three-miles distant from Jerusalem, the county seat, where 
Nat Turner reluctantly yielded to a halt while some of his 
forces went in search of reenforcements. He was eager to 
push on to the county seat as speedily as possible and cap- 
ture it. This delay proved the turning point in the en- 
terprise. 


4Drewry, The Southampton Insurrection, pp. 35-74. 
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Impatient at the delay of his men who had turned aside, 
Turner started to the mansion house whither they had gone 
and on their return to the wood found a party of white men 
who had pursued the bloody path of the insurrectionists 
and disposed of the guard of eight men whom Turner had 
left at the roadside. The white men numbered eighteen and 
were under the command of Captain Alexander P. Peete. 
They had been directed to reserve their fire until within 
thirty paces, but one of their number fired on the insurgents 
when within about one hundred yards. Half of the whites 
beat a precipitate retreat when Nat Turner ordered his men 
to fire and rush on them. The few remaining white men 
stood their ground until Turner approached within fifty 
yards, when they too followed the example of their com- 
rades, fired and retreated with several wounded. Turner 
pursued and overtook some of them and their complete 
slaughter was only prevented by the timely arrival of a 
party of whites approaching in another direction from 
Jerusalem. 

Being baffled, Nat Turner with a party of twenty men 
determined to cross the Nottaway river at the Cypress 
Bridge and attack Jerusalem where he expected to procure 
additional arms and ammunition from the rear. After try- 
ing in vain to collect a sufficient force to proceed to Jeru- 
salem, the insurgents turned back toward his rendezvous 
and reached Major Thomas Ridley’s, where forty assem- 
bled. He placed out sentinels and lay down to sleep, but 
there was to be no sleep that night. An attack on his forces 
was at hand, and the embarrassment which ensued left him 
with one half, but Turner, determined to recruit his forces, 
was proceeding in his effort to rally new adherents when 
the firing of a gun by Hark was the signal for a fire in am- - 
bush and a retreat followed. After this Turner never saw 
many of his men any more. They had killed fifty-five 
whites but the tide had turned. Turner concealed himself 
in the woods but was not dismayed, for by messenger he 
directed his forces to rally at the point from which on the 
previous Sunday they had started out on their bloody work; 
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but the discovery of white men riding around the place as 
though they were looking for some one in hiding convinced 
him that he had been betrayed. The leader then gave up 
hope of an immediate renewal of the attack and on Thurs- 
day, after supplying himself with provisions from the old 
plantation, he scratched a hole under a pile of fence rails 
in a field and concealed himself for nearly six weeks, never 
leaving his hiding place except for a few minutes in the 
quiet of night to obtain water. 

A reign of terror followed in Virginia.® Labor was 
paralyzed, plantations abandoned, women and children 
were driven from home and crowded into nooks and cor- 
ners. The sufferings of many of these refugees who spent 
night after night in the woods were intense. Retaliation 
began. In a little more than one day 120 Negroes were 
killed. The newspapers of the times contained from day 
to day indignant protests against the cruelties perpetrated. 
One individual boasted that he himself had killed between 
ten and fifteen Negroes. Volunteer whites rode in all di- 
rections visiting plantations. Negroes were tortured to 
death, burned, maimed and subjected to nameless atrocities. 
Slaves who were distrusted were pointed out and if they 
endeavored to escape, they were ruthlessly shot down.® 

A few individual instances will show the nature and ex- 
tent of this vengeance. ‘‘A party of horsemen started from 
Richmond with the intention of killing every colored per- 
son they saw in Southampton County. They stopped oppo- 
site the cabin of a free colored man who was hoeing in his 
little field. They called out, ‘Is this Southampton County?’ 
He replied, ‘Yes Sir, you have just crossed the line, by 
yonder tree.’ They shot him dead and rode on.’ A slave- 
holder went to the woods accompanied by a faithful slave, 
who had been the means of saving his master’s life during 
the insurrection. When they reached a retired place in the 

5 The Richmond Enquirer, Aug. 30, Sept. 4, 6 and 20, 1831. 

¢ Based on statements made to the author by contemporaries of Nat 


Turner. 
7 Higginson, Travellers and Outlaws, p. 300, 
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forest, the man handed his gun to his master, informing 
him that he could not live a slave any longer, and requested 
either to free him or shoot him on the spot. The master 
took the gun, in some trepidation, levelled it at the faithful 
Negro and shot him through the heart.’ 

But these outrages were not limited to the Negro popu- 
lation. There occurred other instances which strikingly re- 
mind one of scenes before the Civil War and during recon- 
struction. An Englishman, named Robinson, was engaged 
in selling books at Petersburg. An alarm being given one 
night that five hundred blacks were marching against the 
town, he stood guard with others at the bridge. After the 
panic had a little subsided he happened to make the remark 
that the blacks as men were entitled to their freedom and 
ought to be emancipated. This led to great excitement and 
the man was warned to leave the town. He took passage in 
the stage coach, but the vehicle was intercepted. He then 
fled to a friend’s home but the house was broken open and 
he was dragged forth. The civil authorities informed of 
the affair refused to interfere. The mob stripped him, gave 
him a considerable number of lashes and sent him on foot 
naked under a hot sun to Richmond, whence he with dif- 
ficulty found passage to New York.® 

Believing that Nat Turner’s insurrection was a general 
conspiracy, the people throughout the State were highly 
excited. The Governor of the commonwealth quickly called 
into service whatever forces were at his command. The 
lack of adequate munitions of war being apparent, Commo- 
dore Warrington, in command of the Navy Yard in Gos- 
port, was induced to distribute a portion of the public arms 
under his control. For this purpose the government or- 
dered detachments of the Light Infantry from the seventh 
and fifty-fourth Regiments and from the fourth Regiment 
of eavalry and also from the fourth Light Artillery to take 
the field under Brigadier General Eppes. Two regiments 
in Brunswick and Greenville were also called into service 


8 The statement of Rev. M. B. Cox, a Liberian Missionary, then in Virginia. 
® Higginson, Travellers and Outlaws, 302-303. 
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under General William H. Brodnax and continued in the 
field until the danger had passed. Further aid was afforded 
by Commodore Eliott of the United States Navy by order 
of whom a detachment of sailors from the Natchez was se- 
cured and assistance also from Colonel House, the com- 
manding officer at Fortress Monroe, who promptly detached 
a part of his force to take the field under Lieutenant Col- 
onel Worth.° The revolt was subdued, however, before 
these troops could be placed in action and about all they 
accomplished thereafter was the terrifying of Negroes who 
had taken no part in the insurrection and the immolation 
of others who were suspected. 

Sixty-one white persons were killed. Not a Negro was 
slain in any of the encounters led by Turner. Fifty-three 
Negroes were apprehended and arraigned. Seventeen of 
the insurrectionists were convicted, and executed, twelve 
convicted and transported, ten acquitted, seven discharged 
and four sent on to the Superior Court. Four of those con- 
victed and transported were boys. There were brought to 
trial only four free Negroes, one of whom was discharged 
and three held for subsequent trial were finally executed. 
It is said that they were given decent burial." 

The news of the Southampton insurrection thrilled the 
whole country, North as well as South. The newspapers 
teemed with the accounts of it.12 Rumors of similar out- 
breaks prevailed all over the State of Virginia and through- 
out the South. There were rumors to the effect that Nat 
Turner was everywhere at the same time. People returned 
home before twilight, barricaded themselves in their homes, 
kept watch during the night, or abandoned their homes for 
centers where armed force was adequate to their protec- 
tion. There were many such false reports as the one that 
two maid servants in Dinwiddie County had murdered an 
old lady and two children. Negroes throughout the State 
were suspected, arrested and prosecuted on the least pre- 

10 Journal of the House of Delegates, 1831, p. 9. 


11 Drewry, The Southampton Insurrection, 102. 
12 The Richmond Enquirer, August 30 and September and October, 1831. 
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text and in some cases murdered without any cause. Al- 
most any Negro having some of the much advertised char- 
acteristics of Nat Turner was in danger of being run down 
and torn to pieces for Nat Turner himself. 

There came an unusual rumor from North Carolina. It 
was said that Negro insurgents there had burnt Wilming- 
ton, massacred its inhabitants, and that 2,000 were then 
marching on Raleigh. This was not true but there was a 
plot worked out by twenty-four Negroes who had extended 
their operations into Duplin, Sampson, Wayne, New Han- 
over, and Lenoir Counties. The plot having been revealed 
by a free Negro, the militia was called out in time to pre- 
vent the carrying out of these well-laid plans. Raleigh and 
Fayetteville were put under military defence. Many ar- 
rests were made, several whipped and released and three of 
the leaders executed. One of these, a very intelligent Negro 
preacher named David, was convicted on the testimony of 
another Negro.'® 

The excitement in other States was not much less than 
in Virginia and North Carolina. In South Carolina Gov- 
ernor Hayne issued a proclamation to quiet rumors of sim- 
ilar uprisings. In Macon, Georgia, the entire population 
rose at midnight, roused from their beds by rumors of an 
impending onslaught. Slaves were arrested and tied to 
trees in different parts of the State, while captains of the 
militia delighted in hacking at them with swords. In Ala- 
bama, rumors of a joint conspiracy of Indians and Negroes 
found ready credence. At New Orleans the excitement was 
at such a height that a report that 1,200 stands of arms 
were found in a black man’s house, was readily believed.** 

But the people were not satisfied with this flow of blood 
and passions were not subdued with these public wreakings. 
Nat Turner was still at large. He had eluded their con- 
stant vigilance ever since the day of the raid in August. 
That he was finally captured was more the result of acci- 
dent than of design. A dog belonging to some of Nat Tur- 


13 The Richmond Enquirer, Sept. 4, 1831. 
14 Higginson, Travellers and Outlaws, 303. 
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ner’s acquaintances scented some meat in the cave and stole 
it one night while Turner was out. Shortly after, two Ne- 
groes, one the owner of the dog, were hunting with the same 
animal. The dog barked at Turner who had just gone out 
to walk. Thinking himself discovered, Turner begged these 
men to conceal his whereabouts, but they, on finding out 
who it was, precipitately fled. Concluding from this that 
they would betray him, Turner left his hiding place, but he 
was pursued almost incessantly. At one time he was shot 
at by one Francis near a fodder stack in a field, but hap- 
pening to fall at the moment of the discharge, the contents 
of the pistol passed through the crown of his hat. The 
lines, however, were closing upon Turner. His escape from 
Francis added new enthusiasm to the pursuit and Turner’s 
resources as fertile as ever contrived a new hiding place in 
a sort of den in the lap of a fallen tree over which he placed 
fine brush. He protruded his head as if to reconnoiter 
about noon, Sunday, October 30, when a Benjamin Phipps, 
who had that morning for the first time turned out in pur- 
suit, came suddenly upon him. Phipps not knowing him, 
demanded: ‘‘Who are you?”’ He was answered, ‘‘I am Nat 
Turner.’’ Phipps then ordered him to extend his arms and 
Turner obeyed, delivering up a sword which was the only 
weapon he then had.'® 

This was ten weeks after that Sunday in August when 
they had feasted in the woods and arranged their plan of 
attack. At the time of the capture there were at least fifty 
men out in search of him, none of whom could have been 
two miles from the hiding place. The Richmond Enquirer 
in giving the first public announcement, said: ‘‘Nat dis- 
played no sort of enterprise in his attempt to escape nor 
any degree of courage in resisting his captor;’’ but this 
journal does not give him credit for having eluded his pur- 
suers for more than two months or for knowing that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor. Several companies of 
the State militia and a battalion of United States marines 


15 The Richmond Enquirer, Nov. 4 and 8, 1831. 
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had joined in the search and failed, yet Nat displayed no 
enterprise.'® 

His arrest caused much relief. He was taken the next 
day to Jerusalem, the county seat, and tried on the fifth of 
November before a board of magistrates. The indictment 
against him was for making insurrection and plotting to 
take away the lives of divers free white persons on the 
twenty-second of August, 1831. On his arraignment Turner 
pleaded ‘‘Not Guilty.’’? The Commonwealth submitted its 
case, not on the testimony of any eye witnesses but on the 
depositions of one Levi Waller who read Turner’s Confes- 
ston’? and Colonel Trezevant the committing magistrate 
corroborated it by referring to the same confession. Tur- 
ner introduced no testimony in defense and his counsel 
made no argument in his behalf. He was promptly found 
guilty and sentenced to be hanged Friday, November 11, 
1831, twelve days after his capture. During the examina- 
tion Nat evinced great intelligence and much shrewdness of 


16 The Richmond Enquirer, Nov. 4, 1831. 

17 The trial and execution over, the Confessions of Nat were published in 
pamphlet form and had a wide sale. An accurate likeness by John Crawley, a 
former artist of Norfolk at that time, lithographed by Endicott and Sweet of 
Baltimore, accompanied the edition which was printed for T. R. Gray, Turner’s 
attorney. Fully 50,000 copies of this pamphlet are said to have been sold 
within a few weeks of its publication, yet today they are exceedingly rare, not 
a copy being found either in the State Library at Richmond, the Public Library 
at Boston nor the Congressional Library at Washington. These Confessions 
purport to give from Turner’s own lips circumstances of his life. ‘‘ Portions 
of it,’’ says The Richmond Enquirer, ‘‘are eloquent and even classically ex- 
pressed; but,’’ continues the critic, more than sixty miles away, ‘‘the language 
is far superior to what Nat Turner could have employed, thereby giving him a 
character for intelligence which he does not deserve and should not receive.’’ 
On the contrary, however, Mr. Gray, his attorney and confessor who did not 
write from long range, said: ‘‘As to his ignorance, he certainly had not the 
advantages of education, but he can read and write and for natural intelligence 
and quickness of apprehension is surpassed by few men I have ever seen. 
Further the calm, deliberate composure with which he spoke of his late deeds 
and intentions, the expression of his fiend-like face when excited by enthusiasm; 
still bearing the stains of the blood of helpless innocence about him; clothed 
with rags and covered with chains, yet daring to raise his manacled hands to 
heaven; with a spirit soaring above the attributes of man, I looked on him 
and my blood curdled in my veins.’’—The Confessions of Nat Turner. 
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intellect, answering every question clearly and distinctly 
and without confusion or prevarication. 

An immense throng gathered on the day of execution 
though few were permitted to see the ceremony. He ex- 
hibited the utmost composure and calm resignation. Al- 
though assured if he felt it proper he might address the im- 
mense crowd, he declined to avail himself of the privilege, 
but told the sheriff in a firm voice that he was ready. Not 
a limb nor a muscle was observed to move. His body was 
given over to the surgeons for dissection. He was skinned 
to supply such souvenirs as purses, his flesh made into 
grease, and his bones divided as trophies to be handed down 
as heirlooms. It is said that there still lives a Virginian 
who has a piece of his skin which was tanned, that another 
Virginian possesses one of his ears and that the skull graces 
the collection of a physician in the city of Norfolk. 

Considering the situation unusually serious, Governor 
John Floyd made this the dominant thought of his message 
to the legislature that year. More space was devoted to a 
discussion of this uprising than to any other single fact 
mentioned in the message. He was of the opinion that the 
spirit of insurrection was not confined to Southampton. The 
Governor believed that there were well-drawn plans of 
treason, insurrection and murder, ‘‘designed and matured 
by unrestrained fanatics in some of the neighboring States, 
who found facilities in distributing their views and plans 
amongst our popuiation either through the post office or by 
agents sent for that purpose throughout our territory.’’ 
He, therefore, corresponded with the governors of com- 
monwealths to preserve as far as possible ‘‘the good un- 
derstanding which existed and which ought to be cherished 
between the different members of this Union.’’ 

The Governor believed that the persons most active in 
stirring up the revolt were Negro preachers. ‘‘They had 
acquired,’’ said he, ‘‘great ascendency over the minds of 
their fellows, and infused all their opinions which had pre- 
pared them for the development of the final design. There 
was also some reason to believe,’’? thought he, ‘‘those 
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preachers have a perfect understanding in relation to these 
plans throughout the eastern counties; and have been the 
channels through which the inflammatory papers and pam- 
phlets, brought here by the agents and emissaries from 
other States, have been circulated amongst our slaves.”’ 
He considered it a weakness in the laws of the State that 
facilities for assembly, to plot, treason, and conspiracy, to 
revolt and make insurrection, had been afforded by the lack 
of legislation to the contrary to prevent such freedom of 
movement among the Negroes. He believed, therefore, the 
public good required that the Negro preachers be silenced, 
‘“because, full of ignorance, they were incapable of incul- 
eating anything but notions of the wildest superstition, 
thus preparing fit instruments in the hands of crafty agi- 
tators, to destroy the public tranquility.’’® 

He, therefore, recommended as a means against the pos- 
sible repetition of such sanguinary scenes the revision of 
the laws to preserve in due subordination the Negroes of 
the State. He believed, moreover, that although this in- 
surrection had been due to the work of slaves, that the free 
people of color furnished a much more promising field for 
the operations of the abolition element of the North, inas- 
much as they had opened to them more enlarged views and 
urged the achievement of a higher destiny by means, ‘‘for 
the present less violent, but not differing in the end from 
those presented to the slaves.’’ He referred to the free 
Negroes as ‘‘that class of the community, which our laws 
have hitherto treated with indulgent kindness,’’ and for 
whom many instances of solicitude for their welfare have 
marked the progress of legislation. If, however, thought 
he, the slave who is confined by law to the estate of his 
master can work such destruction, how much more easy it 
would be for the free Negro to afflict the community with a 
still greater calamity. The Governor, moreover, referred 
to the fact that the free people of color had placed them- 
selves in hostile array against every measure designed to 


18 The Journal of the House of Delegates, 1831, pp. 9 and 10. 
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remove them from the State and raised the question as to 
whether the last benefit which the State might confer upon 
them might not be to appropriate annually a sum of money 
to aid their removal to other soil.'® 

To show how general the excitement was throughout the 
State one needs but read in the journal of the legislature 
the number of petitions praying that some action be taken 
to provide for the safety of the people in the common- 
wealth.”” In the Valley and in the extreme western portion 
of the State where few slaves were found and where there 
were still persons who did not welcome the institution, 
there were held a number of meetings in which the abolition 
of slavery was openly discussed and urged. Such memor- 
ials, however, did not constitute the majority of the peti- 
tions requiring action with reference to slavery. More 
meetings were held in the eastern counties but opinion 
there differed so widely that they availed little in working 
out a constructive plan. The larger number of these took 


19 The Journal of the House of Delegates, 1831, p. 10. 

20Tn Fluvanna this memorial of certain ladies was agreed upon and sent 
to the legislature: ‘‘We cannot conceal from ourselves that an evil is among 
us, which threatens to outgrow the growth and eclipse the brightness of our 
national blessings. Our daughters and their daughters are destined to become, 
in their turn, the tender fosterers of helpless infancy, the directors of develop- 
ing childhood, and the companions of those citizens, who will occupy the legis- 
lative and executive offices of their country. Can we calmly anticipate the 
condition of the Southern States at that period, should no remedy be devised to 
arrest the progressive miseries attendant on slavery? Will the absent father’s 
heart be at peace, when, amid the hurry of public affairs, his truant thoughts 
return to the home of his affection, surrounded by doubtful, if not dangerous, 
subjects to precarious authority? Perhaps when deeply engaged in his legisla- 
tive duties his heart may quail and his tongue falter with irresistible appre- 
hension for the peace and safety of objects dearer than life. 

‘*We can only aid the mighty task by ardent outpourings of the spirit of 
supplication at the Throne of Grace. We will call upon the God, in whom we 
trust, to direct your counsels by His unerring wisdom, guide you with His 
effectual spirit. We now conjure you by the sacred charities of kindred, by the 
solemn obligations of justice, by every consideration of domestic affection and 
patriotic duty, to nerve every faculty of your minds to the investigation of this 
important subject, and let not the united voices of your mothers, wives, daugh- 
ters and kindred have sounded in vain in your ears.’’—Drewry, The Southamp- 
ton Insurrection, p. 165. 
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the form of such an improvement and change in the black 
code as to preserve the institution and at the same time 
secure the safety of the citizens.” 

Believing that the free people of color had been or would 
be the most effective means in the attack on the institution 
of slavery, there were more memorials for the removal of 
this class of the population than any other petitions bear- 
ing on slavery. Among the counties praying for the re- 
moval of the free Negroes, were Amelia, Isle of Wight, 
York, Nansemond, Frederick, Powhatan, Fairfax, and 
Northumberland. Others asked for the removal of the free 
Negroes”? and furthermore the purchase of slaves to be de- 


21 Drewry, The Southampton Insurrection, pp. 1-100. 

22 October 18, This memorial circulated in Petersburg and in adjoining 
towns and counties is typical: 

‘‘The undersigned good citizens of the County of............-0.eeeeeee 
invite the attention of your honorable body to a subject deemed by them of 
primary importance to their present welfare and future security. 

‘*The mistaken humanity of the people of Virginia, and of our predeces- 
sors, has permitted to remain in this Commonwealth a class of people who are 
neither freemen nor slaves. The mark set on them by nature precludes their 
enjoyment in this country, of the privileges of the former; and the laws of the 
land do not allow them to be reduced to the condition of the latter. Hence 
they are of necessity degraded, profligate, vicious, turbulent and discontented. 

‘*More frequent than whites (probably in tenfold proportion) sustained 
by the charitable provisions of our laws, they are altogether a burden on the 
community. Pursuing no course of regular business, and negligent of every- 
thing like economy and husbandry, they are as a part of the community, sup- 
ported by the productive industry of others. 

‘*But their residence among us is yet more objectionable on other ac- 
counts. It is incompatible with the tranquility of society; their apparent 
exemption from want and care and servitude to business, excites impracticable 
hopes in the minds of those who are even more ignorant and unreflecting—and 
their locomotive habits fit them for a dangerous agency in schemes, wild and 
visionary, but disgusting and annoying. 

‘‘We would not be cruel and unchristian—but we must take care of the 
interests and morals of society, and of the peace of mind of the helpless in our 
families. It is indispensable to the happiness of the latter, that this cause 
of apprehension be removed. And efforts to this end are, we firmly believe, 
sanctioned by enlightened humanity toward the ill-fated class to whom we 
allude. They can never have the respect and intereourse here which are essen- 
tial to rational happiness, and social enjoyment and improvement. But in 
other lands they may become an orderly, sober, industrious, moral, enlightened 
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ported. Among the counties praying for such a measure 
were Fauquier, Hanover, Washington, Nelson, Loudoun, 
Prince William, and King William. From Charles City, 
Rockbridge, and Caroline Counties came the additional re- 
quest for a legislation providing for gradual emancipation. 
Page, Augusta, Fauquier, and Botetourt, sent memorials 
praying that steps be taken to procure an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, investing Congress with 
the power to appropriate money for sending beyond the 
limits of the United States the free people of color and such 
of the slaves as might be purchased for the same purpose. 
This was almost in keeping with the request from the Hen- 
rico and Frederick Colonization Societies asking the Gov- 
ernment to deport the Negroes to Africa. Buckingham 
County requested that the colored population be removed 
from the county and colonized according to the plans set 
forth by Thomas Jefferson. The request of the Society of 
Friends in the county of Charles City for gradual emanci- 
pation, however, caused resentment.?* 

Thinking that it might not be possible to transport all 
the Negroes of the country very easily, requests for dealing 
with the situation as it was, were also in order. As a num- 
ber of the farmers had suffered from a loss of sheep by the 
numerous dogs maintained by slaves and free persons of 
color, there came requests praying that the keeping of dogs 
and hogs by Negroes be made illegal. Some of these peti- 
tions, too, had an economic phase. There came from Cul- 
pepper a petition praying for a passage of the law for the 
encouragement of white mechanics by prohibiting any 
slave, free Negro or mulatto from being bound as an ap- 
and christian community; and be the happy instruments of planting and diffus- 
ing those blessings over a barbarous and benighted continent. 

‘Your petitioners will not designate a plan of legislative operation—they 
leave to the wisdom and provident forecast of the General Assembly, the con- 
ception and the prosecution of the best practicable scheme—but they would 
respectfully and earnestly ask that the action of the laws passed to this effect 
be decisive, and the means energetic—such as shall, with as much speed as 
may be, free our country from this bane of its prosperity, morality and 


peace.’’—The Richmond Enquirer, Oct. 21, 1831. 
23 The Journal of the House of Delegates, 1831, pp. 1-123. 
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prentice to learn any trade or art. Charles City and New 
Kent complained against the practice of employing slaves 
and Negroes as millers and asked that a law penalizing such 
action be enacted.?4 

The question as to what should be done with the blacks 
turned out to be the most important matter brought before 
the legislature. Three-fourths of the session was devoted 
to the discussion of such questions as the removal of the 
free Negroes and the colonization of such slaves as masters 
could be induced to give up. The legislature met on the 5th 
of December and after going through the preliminaries of 
organization listened to the message of the Governor which 
had the insurrection as its most prominent feature. When 
the petitions from the various counties began to come in, 
there soon prevailed a motion that so much of the Gov- 
ernor’s message as related to the insurrection of slaves and 
the removal of the free Negroes be referred to a select com- 
mittee, which after prolonged deliberation found it difficult 
to agree upon a report. 

Desiring to protect the interests of slavery, William O. 
Goode, of Mecklenburg County, moved on the eleventh of 
January that the select committee appointed to consider 
the memorials bearing on slaves free Negroes and the 
Southampton massacre be discharged from the considera- 
tion of all petitions, memorials and resolutions, which had 
for their object the manumission of slaves. The resolution 
further declared that it was not expedient to legislate on 
slavery.2>. Whereupon Thomas Jefferson Randolph, of 
Albemarle County, moved to amend this resolution so as to 
instruct the committee to inquire into the expediency and 
to report a bill to submit to the voters of the State the pro- 
priety of providing by law that the children of all female 
slaves who might be born in that State on or after the fourth 
day of July, 1840, should become the property of the com- 
monwealth, the males at the age of twenty-one years and 
females at the age of eighteen, if detained by their owners 


24 The Journal of the House of Delegates, 1831, pp. 41, 56, 119. 
25 Ibid., 1831, p. 93. 
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within the limits of the commonwealth, until they should 
respectively arrive at the ages aforesaid. They would then 
be hired out until the net sum arising therefrom should be 
sufficient to defray the expenses of their removal beyond 
the limits of the United States.*® 

After several days of heated but fruitless discussion 
marked by adjournment to calm the troubled waters, the 
question assumed a new phase when William H. Brodnax, 
the chairman of the select committee, reported the resolu- 
tion: That it is mexpedient for the present to make any 
legislative enactments for the abolition of slavery. Where- 
upon Mr. William A. Patterson of Chesterfield County, 
moved to amend this resolution so as to read: That tt was 
expedient to adopt some legislative enactments for the 
abolition of slavery.2". Around Goode’s motion, Randolph’s 
substitute and Preston’s amendments centered an exciting 
debate showing such a wide difference of opinion that the 
publicity caused about as much excitement as Nat Turner’s 
insurrection itself. Many citizens protested against such 
an open discussion, knowing that slaves able to read might 
thereby be induced to rise again.2* This fear, however, did 
not serve very well as a restraining factor. 

The warning sounded by some of these people is sig- 
nificant. The Richmond Enquirer the chief organ of 
thought in the State expressed in a strong editorial that the 
evils of slavery were alarming and urged that some definite 
action be taken immediately since the policy of deferring 
the solution of the problem for future generations had 
brought the commonwealth to grief.® Certain ladies from 
Fluvanna County said in their memorial: ‘‘We cannot con- 
ceal from ourselves that an evil is among us, which threat- 
ens to outgrow the growth and eclipse the brightness of our 
national blessings.’’*° Brodnax deplored the fact that the 


26 The Journal of the House of Delegates, 1831, p. 93. 
27 Tbid., p. 93. 

28 Ibid., p. 125. 

29 The Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 7, 1832. 

80 Drewery, The Southampton Insurrection, p. 165. 
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time had come in Virginia ‘‘When men were found to lock 
their doors and open them in the morning to receive their 
servants to light their fires, with pistols in their hands.’’* 

A summary of this debate shows that a few members of 
the legislature desired instant abolition, a much larger num- 
ber, probably a majority of the body, wanted to work out 
some scheme for gradual emancipation, and others feeling 
that the slaves could be controlled by severe laws, en- 
deavored to restrict the effort to the removal of the free 
people of color. Certain citizens of Hanover desired to lay 
a tax on slaves and free Negroes to raise funds to deport 
them all.** The unfortunate development, however, was 
that no one knew exactly what he wanted, no one came to 
the legislature with a well-matured plan to remedy the evils, 
and every man seemed to be governed in his action by his 
local interests rather than those of the commonwealth. 

The Preston amendment was, after an exciting discus- 
sion, finally defeated on the 25th of January by a vote of 
58 to 73. Thereupon on motion of Mr. Archibald Bryce, of 
Goochland County, the legislature amended the report of 
the select committee by inserting the following: ‘‘Pro- 
foundly sensible of the great evils arising from the condi- 
tion of the colored population of this commonwealth in- 
duced by humanity, as well as by policy to an immediate 
effort for the removal in the first place, as well of those 
who are now free, as of such as may hereafter become free: 
believing that this effort, while it is in just accordance with 
the sentiment of the community on the subject, will absorb 
all our present means, and that a further action for the re- 
moval of the slaves should await a more definite develop- 
ment of public opinion.** 

This resolution aptly describes the situation resulting 
after the prolonged discussion. A majority of the members 
believed that slavery was an evil, but no one was willing to 
pay the cost of exterminating it. It was easily shown that 

81 The Richmond Enquirer, Dec. 17, 1831. 


82 Ibid., Nov. 18, 1831. 
33 The Journal of the House of Delegates, 1831, p. 110. 
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because of unprofitable slave labor the commonwealth was 
lagging behind the free States and that the free labor es- 
sential to the rebuilding of the waste places in the State 
would never come to the commonwealth as long as there 
would be competition with slave labor. It was soon ap- 
parent, however, that a State with such a diversity of in- 
terests, one-half slave and one-half free could not legislate 
on slavery. This compromising resolution of procrastina- 
tion, therefore, was adopted as the best Virginia could 
under the circumstances be induced to do for the extermina- 
tion** of its worst evil. 

The debate proved to be valuable to the abolitionists. 
In the course of his remarks Mr. Brodnax declared that the 
confidence of the people seemed to be gone. ‘‘ Under such 
circumstances life becomes a burthen and it is better to seek 
a home in some distant realm and leave the graves of our 
fathers than endure so precarious a condition.’’ It was 
evident, he thought, that something must be done; and 
although measures for the removal of this evil might not, 


84 Before the insurrection free men of color voted in North Carolina and 
at least one well-authenticated case exists of a colored voter in Virginia prior 
to 1830. A native of Virginia long a resident of Massachusetts is an authority 
for the statement that the facilities for higher education of the Negro were 
quite as good in Richmond as in Boston at that time. There was published in 
a paper of the time an account of the celebration of the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1827, by the free people of color of the 
city of Fredericksburg, Virginia. The orator of the day was Isaac N. Carey. 

In North Carolina John Chavis, a Negro, rose to such excellence as a 
teacher of white youth that he is pronounced in a biographical sketch, con- 
tained in a history of education in that State, published by the United States 
Bureau of Education, as one of the most eminent men produced by that State. 
Though an unmistakable Negro, as a preacher he acceptably filled many a white 
pulpit and was welcomed as a social guest at many a fireside. Such was the 
bitterness against the race growing out of Nat Turner’s Insurrection, however, 
that even such a man fell under the ban of proscription. 

One of the preachers to whom Governor Floyd had reference quietly ignored 
the suggestion in the message of his Excellency and kept up his work. He was 
a Baptist preacher, William Carney, the grandfather of the famous Sergeant 
William H. Carney, of the 54th Massachusetts Regiment. At the same time a 
daughter of his and a Methodist in a neighboring town ‘‘bearded the lion in 
his den’’ by actually collaring and driving out the leader of a party of white 
men who broke into a Negro religious meeting. 
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perhaps be arrived at immediately yet some plan for its 
gradual eradication would probably be hit upon. A system 
might be concocted by degrees to embrace the whole subject 
and it was therefore necessary to consider it in all its 
bearings.*® 

Mr. Chandler said that he in common with his constitu- 
ents looked forward to the passage of a law for the re- 
moval of the free blacks. He was also in favor of the con- 
sideration of any plan which might remove entirely at some 
future time, the greatest curse that had ever been inflicted 
upon this State. He would look upon the day on which the 
deliverance of the commonwealth from the burden of slav- 
ery should be accomplished as the most glorious in the 
annals of Virginia since the fourth of July, 1776.°° Mr. 
Moore did not wish to entangle the committee on the sub- 
ject of getting rid of the free black population of this State. 
That population, he knew, was a nuisance which the inter- 
ests of the people required to remove, but there was an- 
other and a greater nuisance, slavery itself. He wished 
that it should be considered and if it were possible to de- 
vise any plan for the ultimate extinction of slavery, he 
would rejoice.** 

Mr. Bolling rose in his remarks to a height of moral sub- 
limity. ‘*We talk of freedom,’’ said he, ‘‘while slavery 
exists in this land; and speak with horror of the tyranny of 
the Turk. We foster an evil which the highest interests of 
the community require should be removed, which was de- 
nounced as the bans of our happiness by the Father of the 
Commonwealth and to which we trace the cause of the 
lamentable depression of Eastern Virginia. Every intelli- 
gent individual admits that slavery is the most pernicious 
evil with which a body politic can be afflicted.’’** 

Mr. Randolph, the grandson of Thomas Jefferson, said 
that it was the dark, the appalling, the despairing future 

85 The Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 11, 1839. 

36 Ibid., Jan. 11, 1839. 


87 Tbid., Jan. 19, 1832. 
38 Ibid., Jan. 24, 1832. 
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that had awakened the public mind rather than the South- 
ampton Insurrection. He asked whether silence would 
restore the death-like apathy of the Negro’s mind. It 
might be wise to let it sleep in its torpor; ‘‘but has not,’’ 
he asked, ‘‘its dark chaos been illumined? Does it not 
move, and feel and think? The hour of the eradication of 
the evil is advancing, it must come. Whether it is affected 
by the energy of our minds or by the bloody scenes of 
Southampton and San Domingo is a tale for future his- 
tory.’® Mr. Faulkner addressed the House in favor of 
the gradual extinction of slavery, concluding with these 
words: ‘‘Tax our lands, vilify our country, carry the sword 
of extermination through our defenceless villages but 
spare us the curse of slavery, that bitterest drop from the 
chalice of the destroying angel.’’*° 

Mr. MacDowell, referring to the insurrection, thus de- 
scribed its terror and its awful lesson: ‘‘It drove families 
from their homes, assembled women and children in crowds 
in every condition of weakness and infirmity, and every suf- 
fering that want and terror could inflict, to escape the ter- 
rible dread of domestic assassination. It erected a peaceful 
and confiding State into a military camp which outlawed 
from pity the unfortunate beings whose brothers had of- 
fended; which barred every door, penetrated every bosom 
with fear or suspicion, which so banished every sense of 
security from every man’s dwelling; that, let but a hoof or 
horn break upon the silence of the night, and an aching 
throb would be driven to the heart. The husband would 
look to his weapon and the mother would shudder and weep 
upon her cradle. Was it the fear of Nat Turner and his 
deluded drunken handful of followers, which produced such 
effects? Was it this that induced distant counties where 
the very name of Southampton was strange to arm and 
equip for a struggle? No sir, it was the suspicion eternally 
attached to the slave himself, a suspicion that a Nat Turner 
might be in every family, that the same bloody deed might 


39 The Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 25, 1832. 
40 Ibid., Jan. 26, 1832. 
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be acted over at any time and in any place, that the ma- 
terials for it were spread through the land and were always 
ready for a like explosion.’’# 

Although no agreement on the extinction of slavery 
could be reached, the question of removing the free people 
of color was decidedly another matter. Many who were 
unwilling to legislate with reference to slavery did not 
object to the proposal to remove the free Negroes from the 
State. Yet there were others who looked upon this as a 
political by-play. The Southampton Insurrection was not 
the work of free Negroes but that of slaves. Only two of 
the many free Negroes in Southampton county took a part 
in the insurrection and these two had slave wives. The 
North Carolina plot, moreover, was revealed by a free 
Negro. Many citizens agreed too with a Richmond En- 
quirer correspondent of Hanover, who in speaking for the 
free people of color pointed out the good they had been to 
the community,‘*? and the Governor who in his annual mes- 
sage raised the question as to propriety of removing them, 
said that the laws of the State had theretofore treated the 
free people of color with ‘‘indulgent kindness’’ and that 
‘‘many instances of solicitude for their welfare’ had 
‘‘marked the progress of legislation.’ ’*% 

A bill for removal, however, was promptly offered on 
the twenty-seventh of January.** On the first of February 
there was presented an additional report deeming it ex- 
pedient to set apart for the removal of the free colored 
population so much of the claims of Virginia on the Gen- 
eral Government as may come into and belong to the treas- 
ury of the State.*® A few days later Mr. Moore submitted 
a resolution covering the same ground and calling upon the 
Senators and Representatives of Virginia in Congress to 
use their best efforts to promote this project.*® The Matter 

41 The Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 27, 1832. 

42 Ibid., Nov. 18, 1831. 

43 The Journal of the House of Delegates, 1831, p. 10. 

44 Ibid., p. 112. 


48 Ibid., 1831, p. 125. 
46 Ibid., 1831, p. 131. 
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was tabled but on the 6th of February the House resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole to take this bill into 
consideration. After prolonged discussion the matter was 
again tabled with a view to future consideration. The feel- 
ing of the majority seemed to be that, if the Negroes were 
removed, no coercion should be employed except in the case 
of those who remained in the State contrary to the law of 
1806.47 $35,000 for 1832 and $90,000 for 1833 was to be ap- 
propriated for transportation. A central board consisting 
of the governor, treasurer, and members of the Council of 
State was to decide the place to which these Negroes were 
to be expatriated and the agents to carry out the law would 
also be named by the same board.*® The bill for the removal 
of free Negroes was indefinitely postponed in the Senate by 
a vote of 18 to 14 and therefore was never taken up. 

The next effort of the legislature in dealing with the 
Negroes was to strengthen the black code as it then existed 
so as to provide for a more adequate supervision and rigid 
control of the slaves and free people of color. There was 
offered thereafter a bill to amend an act entitled ‘‘an act to 
revise under one the several acts concerning slaves, free 
Negroes and mulattoes.’’ The important provisions of the 
bill were that slaves and free Negroes should not conduct 
religious exercises nor attend meetings held at night by 
white preachers unless granted written permission by their 
masters or overseers. Thereafter no free Negro should be 
capable of purchase or otherwise acquiring permanent 
ownership, except by descent, of any slave, other than his 
or her husband, wife or children. Further penalties, more- 
over, were provided for persons writing or printing any- 
thing intended to incite the Negroes to insurrection. The 
State had already enacted a law prohibiting the teaching of 
slaves, free Negroes and mulattoes.*® The other petitions 
requiring that Negroes be restricted in the higher pursuits 
of labor and in the ownership of hogs and dogs were, be- 


47 The Richmond Enquirer, Jan. and Feb., 1832. 
48 The Journal of the House of Delegates, 1831, Appendix, Bill No, 7. 
49 Ibid., Bill No. 13. 
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cause of the spirit which existed after the excitement had 
subsided, rejected as unnecessary. The law providing for 
burning in the hand was repealed. The immigration of free 
Negroes into the State, however, was prohibited in 1834. 

The effect of this insurrection and this debate extended 
far beyond the borders of Virginia and the South. Gov- 
ernor McArthur of Ohio in a message to his legislature 
called special attention to the outbreak and the necessity 
for prohibitive legislation against the influx within that 
commonwealth of the free people of color who naturally 
sought an asylum in the free States. The effect in South- 
ern States was far more significant. Many of them already 
had sufficient regulations to meet such emergencies as that 
of an insurrection but others found it necessary to revise 
their black codes. 

Maryland passed, at the session of its legislature in 
1831-1832, a law providing a board of managers to use a 
fund appropriated for the purpose of removing the free 
people of color to Liberia in connection with the State col- 
onization society. Another act forbade the introduction 
of slaves either for sale or resident and the immigration of 
free Negroes. It imposed many disabilities on the resident 
free people of color so as to force them to emigrate.®* Dela- 
ware, which had by its constitution of 1831, restricted the 
right of franchise to whites®® enacted in 1832 an act pre- 
venting the use of firearms by free Negroes and provided 
also for the enforcement of the law of 1811 against the im- 
migration of free Negroes and mulattoes, prohibited meet- 
ings of blacks after ten o’clock and forbade non-resident 
blacks to preach.*4 

In 1831 Tennessee forbade free persons of color to im- 
migrate into that State under the penalty of fine for 
remaining and imprisonment in default of payment. Per- 

60 Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, II, 9. 

51 The Laws of Maryland, 1831-32, ¢. 281. 

82 Ibid., ¢. 328. 


53 See Article IV, Sec. 1. 
64 Revised Code of Maryland, Chap. 52 and 237.7 
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sons emancipating slaves had to give bond for their re- 
moval to some point outside of the State®> and additional 
penalties were provided for slaves found assembling or en- 
gaged in conspiracy. Georgia enacted a measure to the 
effect that none might give credit to free persons of color 
without order from their guardian required by law and, if 
insolvent, they might be bound out. It further provided 
that neither free Negroes nor slaves might preach or exhort 
an assembly of more than seven unless licensed by justices 
on certificate of three ordained ministers. They were also 
forbidden to carry firearms.5® North Carolina, in which 
Negroes voted until 1834, enacted in 1831 a special law pro- 
hibiting free Negroes from preaching and slaves from 
keeping house or going at large as free men. To collect 
fines of free Negroes the law authorized that they might be 
sold.*? The new constitution of the State in 1835 restricted 
the right of suffrage to white men. South Carolina passed 
in 1836 a law prohibiting the teaching of slaves to read and 
write under penalties, forbidding too the employment of a 
person of color as salesman in any house, store or shop 
used for trading. Mississippi had already met most of 
these requirements in the slave code in the year 1830.58 

In Louisiana it was deemed necessary to strengthen the 
slave code. An act relative to the introduction of slaves 
provided that slaves should not be introduced except by 
persons immigrating to reside and citizens who might be- 
come owners.*® Previous legislation had already provided 
severe penalties for persons teaching Negroes to read and 
write and also had made provision for compelling free col- 
ored persons to leave the State.® In 1832 the State of Ala- 
bama enacted a law making it unlawful for any free person 
of color to settle within that commonwealth. Slaves or free 


55 The Laws of Tenn., 1831, Chaps. 102 and 103. 

56 Cobb’s Digest of the Laws of Georgia, 1005. 

57 Revised Statutes of North Carolina, c. 109 and 111. 
58 Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, II, 146. 

59 Ibid., II, 162. 

60 Laws of Louisiana, 1830, p. 90, Sec. 1. 
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persons of color should not be taught to spell, read or write. 
It provided penalties for Negroes writing passes and for 
free blacks associating or trading with slaves. More than 
five male slaves were declared an unlawful assembly but 
slaves could attend worship conducted by whites yet neither 
slaves nor free Negroes were permitted to preach unless 
before five respectable slaveholders and the Negroes so 
preaching were to be licensed by some neighboring religious 
society. It was provided, however, that these sections of 
the article did not apply to or affect any free person of 
color who, by the treaty between the United States and 
Spain, became citizens of the United States.” 

So many ills of the Negro followed, therefore, that one 
is inclined to question the wisdom of the insurgent leader. 
Whether Nat Turner hastened or postponed the day of the 
abolition of slavery, however, is a question that admits of 
little or much discussion in accordance with opinions con- 
cerning the law of necessity and free will in national life. 
Considered in the light of its immediate effect upon its par- 
ticipants, it was a failure, an egregious failure, a wanton 
crime. Considered in its necessary relation to slavery and 
as contributory to making it a national issue by the deep- 
ening and stirring of the then weak local forces, that finally 
led to the Emancipation Proclamation and the Thirteenth 
Amendment, the insurrection was a moral success and Nat 
Turner deserves to be ranked with the greatest reformers 
of his day. 

This insurrection may be considered an effort of the 
Negro to help himself rather than Cepend on other human 
agencies for the protection which could come through his 
own strong arm; for the spirit of Nat Turner never was 
completely quelled. He struck ruthlessly, mercilessly, it 
may be said, in cold blood, innocent women and children; 
but the system of which he was the victim had less mercy in 
subjecting his race to the horrors of the ‘‘middle passages’’ 
and the endless crimes against justice, humanity and vir- 


61 Annual Laws of Alabama, 1832, p. 12. 
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tue, then perpetrated throughout America. The brutality 
of his onslaught was a reflex of slavery, the object lesson 
which he gave brought the question home to every fireside 
until public conscience, once callous, became quickened and 
slavery was doomed. 


JoHn W. CROMWELL 
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The publication of the list of names of Negroes who 
served in some of the Reconstruction conventions and legis- 
Jatures elicited a number of comments which furnish de- 
sirable information. It is earnestly hoped that any one in 
a position to supply other missing information will follow 
the example of our friends whose correspondence we give 
below. 


February 24th, 1920. 
Mr. Carter G. Woopson, 
1216 You St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

In the Journal of Negro History for Jan., 1920, in giving the 
names of Negroes who were members of the reconstruction conven- 
tion to frame a constitution for North Carolina in 1867-68, you 
omit Cumberland county. Permit me to say that the late Bishop 
James W. Hood represented that county and played a most promi- 
nent part and afterward became Ass’t Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State. I was a boy at the time but I remember 
it. That you may know that I am not an adventurer, I enclose you 
a sketch of myself which was prepared by request for other pur- 
poses and show that I speak somewhat from authority. You will 
kindly return the same. At the same time you are at liberty to 
use any part of it that may suit your purpose should you so desire. 

With very great respect, I am 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Gro. C. ScurLocK 


The sketch of this participant in the Reconstruction 
follows: 


Mr. George C. Scurlock, from the year 1874 was a prominent 
figure in the Republican party in North Carolina. In the year 
above stated, when he had barely reached his majority, he was nomi- 
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nated for member of the Board of Education, at a time when all 
the schools, white and colored, were under the same board. His 
opponent was one of the most prominent Democrats in the city and 
a majority of the electorate was white. So popular was Mr. Scur- 
lock that he defeated his Democratic opponent at the polls by a 
handsome majority and served out his term to the satisfaction of 
his constituents. 

In 1876 he was a delegate to the State Convention that nomi- 
nated the late Judge Settle for Governor and canvassed the State 
for him. He was again a delegate to the State Convention in each 
succeeding four years up to and including the year 1896. In the 
latter year he headed the delegation. In the campaign of that year, 
at the request of the State Executive Committee, he canvassed 21 
counties in the State for McKinley and Hobart, all of which were 
earried for the Republican ticket. So pleased was the Committee 
with the canvass he was making, he was highly commended in let- 
ters from the Chairman while still canvassing. 

In 1890 he was urged by leading Republicans of his district, 
including such men as ex-Governor Brogden, to become the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress. Long before the convention con- 
vened it was evident that he was the strongest man in the field. 
When the convention met and was organized, ex-Governor Brogden 
took the platform and in a ringing speech paying a high tribute to 
the subject of this sketch, placed him in nomination. Before the 
end of the roll call of counties his nomination was made unanimous. 
In his canvass for election he had the hearty support of the State 
organization and many of the leading colored and white Repub- 
licans in and without his district and State. In 1892 he was unani- 
mously chosen as a delegate to the Republican National Convention, 
which met in Minneapolis. 

As far back as 1883 he was appointed a clerk in one of the De- 
partments at Washington by Secretary Teller. He held this posi- 
tion until under a Democratic administration he was for partisan 
reasons asked to resign. President Harrison, recognizing his abil- 
ity, appointed him Postmaster of his city, Fayetteville. 

For more than 20 years he was a leader in the party and so 
recognized by the late Judge Buxton and such men as the late ex- 
Congressman O. H. Dockery, and Judges Boyd and Pritchard, now 
on the bench. Outside his State his ability as an organizer and 
ecanvasser was recognized by Hon. J. S. Clarkson and the late 
William E. Chandler and M. 8S. Quay. 
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In a letter of April 8, 1919, Bishop N. H. Heard says: 


I was born and raised in Elbert County, Georgia (born a slave), 
June 25th, 1850. I taught school in 69, ’70, ’71, and "72. Wasa 
candidate for the Legislature of Georgia in 1872. Attorney Gen- 
eral Amos J. Ackerman, of Grant’s Cabinet, was in the convention 
that nominated me, and he canvassed and voted for me. In 1873 
I went to Abbeville County, S. C., and taught ’73, ’74, and ’75. 
Was Deputy U.S. Marshall in 1876 and elected to the South Caro- 
lina Legislature. 


Mr. M. N. Work has discovered the following: 


In the ten years 1876-1886, Negroes were elected to the South 
Carolina Legislature as Democrats. The Columbia (South Caro- 
lina) State in its issue of December 24, 1918, advised that an effort 
be made to have Negroes enroll in Democratic precinct clubs and 
participate in the primaries of the State along with white men. 
As a precedent for this, it was pointed out that: ‘‘In 1876 when 
the Democrats redeemed the State from misrule, they appealed to 
the Negroes to join their party, and a minority of Negroes, more 
numerous, perhaps than is generally supposed, wore the ‘red shirt.’ 
Many of them did valuable service in behalf of respectable govern- 
ment. During the ten years following that time, until the primary 
election took the place of the convention system in all but two or 
three of the counties, the Democratic Negroes were given political 
recognition. From Barnwell, Colleton, Orangeburg, and Charles- 
ton Negro Democrats were elected to the legislature and in a num- 
ber of counties other Negroes were elected to such offices as coroner 
and county commissioner. 

‘*With the extension of the primary system a racial line came 
to be drawn in the Democratic organization and it was made very 
nearly impossible for a Negro to participate in it. An exception 
in the party law provided that Negroes who voted for General 
Hampton in 1876 and who continued to vote the Democratic ticket 
in succeeding years be allowed to vote in the primaries, but the 
rules applying to these cases were in a form so rigid that they re- 
duced the Negro Democratic vote.’” 


1 Columbia State, December 24, 1918. 
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A SuMMARY OF NEGRO MEMBERS OF SOME RECONSTRUCTION LEGISLATURES 





























1868-69 | 1870-71 | 1871-72 1873-74 1874-75 1876 
j | wo. | a j | | | | 7 
Whites) grea! Whites rveg Whites! gsc, Whites oneg| Whites! grocs Whites! oe 
Alabama— | | | | 
Senate....... 32; 1| 29/ 4) 29; 4] 29/ 4) 27) 6! 27! 6 
House ....... 74 | 26| 73/|27| 86/14! 73 | 27) 71] 29 23 
Arkansas— 
Senate....... 23| 1| 22/ 2| 22| 2 
House....... 73 7i wa 9 | | Ji] d 
Georgia— 
Senate....... |} 41) 3] 42] 21} 
House ....... | 145 | 30] 149/ 26; ../..] .. | 
Mississippi— | | | 
Senate....... See. eee 2 Sere eee 
House ....... Lew New: 1 ae fee, ed ee 60 | 55 ss | os} 9007] 36 
N.Carolina— | | 3 
Senate....... | 47| 3] 47] 9) 45) 5| 46] 4); 46| ea 
House ....... } 102 | 18 | 101] 1) 108 | 12 | 107! 13 | 107 | 13 | 113! 7 
S. Carolina | ns ; | 
Senate....... S Ae se SRS eS Bee eee eee ee ere er 
House ....... Bo oe oe eee ee een Fe 
Texas— | | 
OE ee een oe oe eee ee ee ee 
ae PIO of See eee eee eee 
Virginia— | | | | 
Senate....... eo Ps ee ee eee avi 383i 37| 3 a7 1 38 
House .......| 119 | 18 | 116 | 21{ ../.. | 115] 17/112] 17] 112! 13 





There were Negro members of the North Carolina legislature to 1899 and 
of the Virginia legislature to 1891 as follows: 


North Carolina Virginia 

Sena- Representa- Sena- Representa- 

tors tives tors tives 
a) eee 2 6 oo | a ee 3 12 
SNES eis koe econ 1 4 Ue (ee 3 4 
a ee 3 5 IBIG=10. 36.5560 3 4 
Ae 2 2 1883-84........ 3 8 
ee > B co.) 1 7 
Becks wck ous 2 1885-86........ 1 1 
SPR Se Seem osc 1 1886-87........ 1 1 
| a 1 1887-88........ 1 7 
on ee 1 1888-89........ 1 7 
oe 1 1889-90........ 1 1 
ae ] 1 ie) 1 3 
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SpreecH or WituIAM H. GRAY BEFORE THE ARKANSAS CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, 1868? 


William H. Gray, a Negro, and delegate to the convention from 
Phillips County, rose and spoke as follows: 


‘‘Tt appears to me, the gentleman has read the history of his 
country to little purpose. When the Constitution was framed, in 
every State but South Carolina free Negroes were allowed to vote. 
Under British rule this class was free, and he interpreted that ‘we 
the people’ in the preamble of the Constitution, meant all the people 
of every color. The mistake of that period was that these free 
Negroes were not represented in propria persona in that constitu- 
tional convention, but by the Anglo-Saxon. Congress is now cor- 
recting that mistake. The right of franchise is due the Negroes 
bought by the blood of forty thousand of their race shed in three 
wars. The troubles now on the country are the result of the bad 
exercise of the elective franchise by unintelligent whites, the ‘poor 
whites’ of the South. I could duplicate every Negro who cannot 
read and write, whose name is on the list of registered voters, with 
a white man equally ignorant. The gentleman can claim to be a 
friend of the Negro, but I do not desire to be looked upon in the 
light of a client. The Government has made a solemn covenant 
with the Negro to vest him with the right of franchise if he would 
throw his weight in the balance in favor of the Union and bare his 
breast to the storm of bullets; and I am convinced that it would 
not go back on itself. There are thirty-two million whites to four 
million blacks in the country, and there need be no fear of Negro 
domination. The State laws do not protect the Negro in his rights, 
as they forbade their entrance into the State. (Action of loya! 
convention of 64). I am not willing to trust the rights of my 
people with the white men, as they have not preserved those of their 
own race, in neglecting to provide them with the means of educa- 
tion. The Declaration of Independence declared all men born free 
and equal, and I demand the enforcement of that guarantee made 
to my forefathers, to every one of each race, who had fought for it. 
The constitution which this ordinance would reenact it not satis- 
factory, as it is blurred all over with the word ‘white.’ Under it 
one hundred and eleven thousand beings who live in the State have 
no rights which white men are bound to respect. My people might 


2 Annual Cyclopedia, 1868, pp. 34-35. 
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be ignorant, but I believe, with Jefferson, that ignorance is no 
measure of a man’s rights. Slavery has been abolished, but it left 
my people in a condition of peonage or caste worse than slavery, 
which had its humane masters. White people should look to their 
own ancestry ; they should recollect that women were disposed of on 
the James River, in the early settlement of the country, as wives, 
at the price of two hundred pounds of tobacco. When we have had 
eight hundred years as the whites to enlighten ourselves, it will be 
time enough to pronounce them incapable of civilization and en- 
lightenment. The last election showed that they were intelligent 
enough to vote in a solid mass with the party that would give them 
their rights, and that too in face of the influence of the intelligence 
and wealth of the State, and in face of threats to take the bread 
from their very mouths. I have no antipathy toward the whites; 
I would drop the curtain of oblivion on the sod which contains the 
bones of my oppressed and wronged ancestors for two hundred and 
fifty years. Give us the franchise, and if we do not exercise it 
properly, you have the numbers to take it away from us. It would 
be impossible for the Negro to get justice in a State whereof he was 
not a full citizen. The prejudice of the entire court would be 
against him. I do not expect the Negro to take possession of the 
government; I want the franchise given him as an incentive to 
work to educate his children. I do not desire to discuss the ques- 
tion of the inferiority of races. Unpleasant truths must then be 
told ; history tells us of your white ancestors who lived on the acorns 
which dropped from the oaks of Didona, and then worshipped the 
tree as a God. I call upon all men who would see justice done, to 
meet this question fairly, and fear not to record their votes.’’ 

In the session of January 29th, he said: 

‘“Negroes vote in Ohio and Massachusetts, and in the latter 
State are elected to high office by rich men. He had found more 
prejudice against his race among the Yankees; and if they did him 
a kind act, they did not seem to do it with the generous spirit of 
Southern men. He could get nearer the latter; he had been raised 
with them. He was the sorrier on this account that they had re- 
fused him the rights which would make him a man, as the former 
were willing to do. He wanted this a white man’s government, and 
wanted them to do the legislating as they had the intelligence and 
wealth; but he wanted the power to protect himself against un- 
friendly legislation. Justice should be like the Egyptian statue, 
blind and recognizing no color.”’ 
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Concerning intermarriage between whites and Negroes, Mr. 
Bradley, a delegate to the convention, having offered to insert in 
the constitution, a clause ‘‘forbidding matrimony between a white 
person and a person of African descent,’’ on which point nearly all 
of the members spoke pro and con in that and the following days, 
Mr. Gray said: 

“‘TIt was seldom such outrages were committed at the North, 
where there are no constitutional provisions of the kind proposed. 
He saw no necessity of inserting any in the present constitution. 
As for his people, their condition now would not permit any such 
marriages. If it was proposed to insert a provision of the kind, he 
would move to amend by making it an offence punishable with 
death for a white man to cohabit with a Negro woman.’’ At an- 
other time he observed on the same subject, that ‘‘there was no 
danger of intermarriage, as the greatest minds had pronounced it 
abhorrent to nature. The provision would not cover the case, as 
the laws must subsequently define who is a Negro; and he referred 
to the law of North Carolina, declaring persons Negroes who have 
only one-sixteenth of Negro blood. White men had created the 
difficulty, and it would not be impossible to draw the line which 
the gentleman desired established.’’ 


Mr. Monroe N. Work, who compiled the records of the 
Negro in politics during the Reconstruction period, has re- 
ceived the following interesting letters containing some val- 
uable facts: 


1425 McCutton St., BautrmoreE, Mp., Feb. 9, 1920. 


My dear Mr. Work: 

Referring to the ‘‘ Journal of Negro History’’ for Jan., 1920, 
in the letter of the State Librarian of Virginia, page 119, occur 
these words: ‘‘For the 1881-2 session the almanac has no list of 
members.’’ 

It so happens that the writer was present, and was an employee 
of that particular session of the Virginia Legislature, and therefore 
takes pleasure in supplying the necessary information. 

The speaker of the House of Representatives was the Hon. I. C. 
Fowler, and the President protem (the Lieutenant Governor, John 
F. Lewis, being President) of the Senate was the Hon. H. C. Wood. 
The Governor of the State at that time was the Hon. William E. 
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Cameron, from my home town, Petersburg. It was quite a mem- 
orable session, and I could almost write a book, with respect to 
matters as they pertained to the Negro. The Hon. William Mahone 
was United States Senator, and although a boy, I was much trusted 
by Senator Mahone; and in many important conferences held in 
the old ‘‘Whig’’ building, I was quite active in helping to prevent 
none but ‘‘the faithful’’ from entering. 

Upon the assembling of the Legislature, I was appointed one of 
the six pages in the House. The other five were white boys. Very 
soon afterwards, I was promoted to the postmastership of the 
House. On the Senate side, there were two colored boys as pages, 
a son of ex-Senator Moseley of Goochland Co., and a son of the 
late R. G. L. Paige, representative from Norfolk county. 

There were three colored men in the Senate Chamber, and two 
of them were really able and scholarly men, and were among the 
leading debaters in that chamber. One was Dr. Dan Norton, from 
the Yorktown District, another was Senator William N. Stevens, 
representing the senatorial district of Sussex and Greensville coun- 
ties. Senator Stevens was a speaker of much elegance and grace, 
and was always listened to with respect and admiration. Then 
there was Senator J. Richard Jones, representing Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg counties. 

In the Lower House, there were thirteen colored representatives ; 
the names of two I can not just recall, but the others I will mention. 

Norfolk county, R. G. L. Paige. 

Princess Anne county, Littleton Owens. 

York county, Robert Norton. 

City of Petersburg, Armstead Green. 

Dinwiddie county, Alfred W. Harris. 

Powhatan county, Neverson Lewis. 

Brunswick county, Guy Powell. 

Cumberland county, Shed Dungee. 

Prince Edward county, Batt Greggs. 

Amelia and Nottoway, Archie Scott. 

Mecklenburg county, Ross Hamilton. 

Paige and Harris were thoroughly educated men, while Ross 
Hamilton possessing only limited literary qualifications, was a most 
remarkable man, and one of the parliamentary authorities of that 
body. In the preceding session, of which Hamilton was a member, 
he got to himself great fame by the introduction of the measure 
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known and referred to as the ‘‘Ross Hamilton bill.’’ It had to do 
with the settlement of the Virginia debt, the great issue on which 
Mahone rode into power. 

Paige and Harris were among the principal leaders of the 
House, and certainly, few were the men in that house whether 
democrats or republicans, who could outrank them in oratory or 
public debate. 

Mr. Harris introduced the measure which provided for the pres- 
ent state Normal school, at Petersburg, carrying with it an appro- 
priation of one hundred thousand dollars. I had the great pleasure 
of bearing the bill to the Speaker’s desk. 

During the session of this Leglislature two colored men were 
given clerkships at the capitol: young Bob Norton, whose father 
represented York, in that body, was given a place in the General 
Land Office, while Richard De Baptist, of Mecklenburg county, was 
given a desk in the 2nd Auditor’s office. A white physician, Dr. 
David F. May, of Petersburg, was made Superintendent of the 
Central Lunatic Asylum, for colored people, his two assistants 
being colored physicians, Dr. J. C. Ferguson, of Richmond, and 
Dr. R. F. Tancil, of Alexandria. A number of colored men were 
put on as guards at the State Penitentiary. Capt. R. A. Paul, of 
Richmond, was made private messenger to the Governor. So nu- 
merous were the places filled by colored men, that that particular 
period, and the one that followed, have been indicated in the phrase, 
having a political bearing: ‘‘ When they lived, they lived in clover: 
but, when they died, they died all over.’’ 

Those were thrilling times. I remember, a year or two later, 
when I had just become of age, I was elected a delegate to the State 
Convention, which was held in the old Richmond Theater on Broad 
St. There were over thirteen hundred delegates, only about a fifth 
being eolured. The writer was elected the first assistant secretary 
of that gathering. That convention marked the passing of the ‘‘re- 
adjuster’’ party into the Republican, and, under the dominance 
of Senator Mahone, the slogan of the Convention was, ‘‘We are 
for Arthur, because Arthur is for us.’’ I hope that what I have 
thus very hurriedly written may prove of some value to you in the 
preservation of the annals of Virginia as respects the black man. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Groree FREEMAN Bragg, JR. 
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P. S. I want to correct a statement. There were two of us in 
the Lower House. Clinton Paige, and myself, were in the lower 
chamber, and Moseley on the Senate side. I began my first work 
of the ministry in Norfolk in 1887, and about that time the Hon. 
R. G. L. Paige was appointed Postmaster of Norfolk City. He 
really ran the office. I have spent many a pleasant moment with 
him in his office there. It will be interesting to state just here, 
that ‘‘Dick’’ Paige made his escape from Norfolk by way of the 
Under Ground Railroad, only a little fellow of nine or ten years 
of age, secreting himself in a vessel leaving that port. He was 
educated in Boston. After the civil war he returned to Norfolk. 

Round about the same time that I took charge in Norfolk, John 
C. Asbury, now of Philadelphia, was practising law in Norfolk Co. 
and city. Norfolk county is one of the largest and richest counties 
in the State. Asbury was elected by the voters of that county 
Prosecuting Attorney, and to my own knowledge, he most accept- 
ably filled the office during the term of four years, I think, for 
which he was elected. He was recognized as one of the able polit- 
ical leaders of that section. Captain Fields was elected and served 
as Commonwealth’s Attorney of Newport News and Warwick 
county. Rev. J. M. Dawson was the county treasurer where the 
ancient capital Williamsburg is situated, while a Mr. Mitchell, for 
a number of years was the Collector of Customs for the historic 
port of Yorktown. 

(Signed) G. F. B., Jr. 


Phone 4512 
E. W. SHERMAN, Vice President 
Guaranty Mutual Life & Health Insurance Co. 
774 E. Waldburg St., Savannah, Ga. 
Feb. 8th, 1920. 

Pror. Monroe N. Work, 

Tuskegee, Ala. 
My dear Mr. Work: 

I have perused with considerable interest your review of the 
political history of the Reconstruction period. I have gotten from 
the review quite a bit of useful information. In my opinion, this 
particular part of your research work should be in the hands of 
every Negro in America that every Negro child might know some- 
thing of the early exploits of colored men. 








— 
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As a pointer for further work I want to state that succeeding 
Phil. Joiner of Dougherty County, Georgia, Ishmael London repre- 
sented that county. J. H. Watson of Albany could furnish detail 
information. Jack Horne of Pulaski County was Clerk of the 
Court of Pulaski County and Richard White was Clerk of Chatham 
County Court during the period under discussion. Mrs. Hannah 
Benefield or Mr. Edward Cary of Hawkinsville will give authentic 
information regarding the former and P. A. Denegall will furnish 
information regarding ‘‘Dick’’ White. 

We are pleased to follow you in your statistical ramblings be- 
cause we love to connect you with us here and to recall your pres- 
ence among us. We cherish very deeply your memory and applaud 
your efforts for racial uplift. 

The madam joins me in wishing for you a long and useful 
career—a happy and prosperous one. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) E. W. SHERMAN. 


February 14, 1920. 
Mr. J. H. Watson, 
Albany, Georgia. 
Dear Sir: 

As you may already know, I have been for a considerable time 
collecting information about the colored persons who were mem- 
bers of State Legislatures during the reconstruction period. A 
list of these members as far as I have been able to collect them was 
published in the January number of the ‘‘Journal of Negro His- 
tory.’’ 

Mr. E. W. Sherman of Savannah, Georgia, after reading my 
article, wrote to me that Phil Joiner, Dougherty County, was suc- 
ceeded by Ishmael London. He stated that you could give me 
further information concerning this. Will you not, as Mr. Sher- 
man suggests, send to me the names of all of the colored men whom 
you know to have represented Dougherty County in the Georgia 
Legislature and as near as you can, the date that they were mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy and appreciating 
an early reply, I am 

Yours very truly, 
M. N. Work, 
Editor Negro Year Book. 





‘a 
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ALBANY, GEORGIA. 
February 21, 1920. 
Pror. Monroe Work, 
Tuskegee Inst., 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
Dear Sir:— 

Replying to your letter of the 14th inst., I beg to state that I 
cannot give you the dates as I was quite a boy and do not remem- 
ber, but Phil Joiner served one term, was followed by Israel Lon- 
don, whe served two terms, and who was followed by Howard 
Bunts, who served one term. In Thomas County, Rev. Jack Carter 
was a member, but I do not remember the dates. 

Yours very truly, 
Signed— 
J. H. Watson. 


CARNEGIE PuBLic LIBRARY 
P. A. Denegall, Librarian 
Savannah, Georgia. 
February 24, 1920. 
Pror. Monroe WorK, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. 
Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of yours of 14th inst., seeking information rela- 
tive to the occupancy of the clerkship of Chatham Superior Court, 
by the late Richard W. White, during reconstruction period. 

In reply J beg to say, that at the period, about which you desire 
information, I was too young a boy to have any adequate or under- 
standing knowledge of the political affairs or status of that period, 
so that I have no first hand knowledge of the matter upon which 
you desire information. All I know about the late Mr. White’s 
clerkship is only what I gleaned in conversation with my father, 
and as he paid no special attention to dates, simply telling me of 
things taking place during reconstruction, I have only by that 
means, knowledge of some things without the dates of their occur- 
ance. 

I am very sorry J cannot give you the information you desire, 
I should be glad to do so if I could. 

May J add that I have read your article in the January ‘‘Jour- 
nal of Negro History’’ on ‘‘Some Negro members of reconstruction 
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conventions and legislatures.’’ I note that the name of the late 
Prof. John McIntosh, late principal of Mape St. School of this city 
is omitted from the list of colored members of Georgia legislature. 
He was a member of the Georgia House of Representatives, repre- 
senting Liberty County in the ‘‘80’s’’ a few years after his gradua- 
tion from Atlanta University. As far as I know he was the most 
thoroughly educated colored man to have had the privilege of being 
a member of the Georgia Legislature. I knew him intimately. We 
were pupils at Beach Institute, this city at the same time, later 
fellow students at Atlanta University. Again regretting that I 
am not able to give the desired information, I am 
Very truly yours, 
Signed— 
P. A. DENEGALL, 


SAYBROOK, CONN. 
February 14, 1920. 
Mr. Monroe N. Work, 
Tuskegee Institute 
Alabama. 
My dear Sir: 

I have read with keen interest the facts presented by you in the 
Journal of Negro History for January 1920 on ‘‘Some Negro Mem- 
bers of Reconstruction Conventions ete.’’ 

I have known intimately Gen. Samuel Smalls and his family in 
Beaufort, S. C. and Miss Olive Rainey and her mother, daughter 
and wife of Joseph H. Rainey; Miss Mamie Hayne of S. C. daugh- 
ter of Henry E. Hayne. 

One daughter of Gen. Smalls still lives in the paternal home in 
Beaufort, where are the books and personal possessions of her dis- 
tinguished father. She was companion and house-keeper for him 
in his late years; she is doubtless able to furnish much valuable 
information. 

Brothers of Henry E. Hayne still live, though they do not 
identify themselves with the Negro race. The daughter does, how- 
ever, and has friends of her father’s generation who could help in 
building up a Hayne’s history. 

Among the relatives is the mother of my husband and a large 
family of relatives, the older ones of whom lived thro’ Reconstruc- 
tion Days in South Carolina. 
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Miss Rainey and her mother live in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

My own family on the maternal side is descended from George 
Houston, member of the Alabama Legislature 1868-70. 

T have long felt that the last opportunity to collect data con- 
cerning this interesting period in our history, is while this present 
generation lives; the next generation will have no interest in it. 

If I can assist you in collecting facts from these people who 
knew intimately the men of whom you write, I should be glad to 
do so. 

I feel that the best way to do this would be for you to send me 
a set of questionnaires which I might send to these friends with 
letters. 

I am trying thro’ the Department of Archives and History of 
Alabama and the Congressional Library to locate material which 
will illuminate the life of George Houston. 

If what I have written is of interest to you, then I am glad 
that I have written. And can I be of assistance, I shall be glad 
to make further contribution if possible. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) HELEN James CHISHOLM, 


Mrs. FranNK P. CHISHOLM. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


The following letter written primarily to correct certain 
errors has been productive of much good in bringing to 
light a number of facts which the public should know: 


140 Corracs Street, New Haven, Conn., February 23, 1920. 
Dr. Carter G. Woopson, 
1216 You Street, Washington. 
My dear Dr. Woodson: 

I find the latest number of your Journal most interesting and 
permanently valuable, like those that have preceded. I think that 
the publication is gaining a position in its particular field which 
promises to make it an accepted authority on historical questions. 
This makes it the more essential for manifest errors to be carefully 
guarded against and eliminated from contributed articles. 

I observe on page 5 the designation ‘‘Tillston College’’ of The 
American Missionary Association; the correct name is Tillotson 
College, for the institution at Austin, Texas. The footnote gives 
Brawley as authority. I do not have this book at hand but have a 
suspicion that the erroneous spelling is found there also. 

Another statement in the same article which seems to me errone- 
ous in a more serious matter is found at the bottom of page 4, 
where it is assumed that in 1863 ‘‘only 5 per cent of the Negro 
population was literate.’’ In your book on The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 you have stated very solid reasons for be- 
lieving 10 per cent to be about the right estimate. This accords also 
with the U. S. Census figures of 1870, set forth in a table of which 
I sent you a copy. Is it not a matter of vital significance to our 
American history which of these statements is to be accepted? 
Yesterday I saw posted on the wall of a New Haven church the 
statement of 5 per cent. It used to be considered allowable to make 
wild statements on this subject when presenting the claims of South- 
ern education. Indeed I have known the statement to be made 
in such a connection, that none of the Negroes could read or write 
before the war. I yield to no one in my estimate of the importance 
of the work of Northern teachers and Northern schools in the edu- 
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cation of the colored people. But their value is not magnified by 
such exaggerated and reckless over-statement. Rather is it brought 
under serious question and damaging suspicion. 

You have done and are still doing most valuable work in the 
interest of historical accuracy, and to clear away the fogs of mis- 
construction and misapprehension concerning the Negro people 
which have prevailed for at least a hundred years. I could wish 
that you might see your way as an editor to insist on alteration in 
a manuscript containing such a misstatement, or at least add an 
editorial comment on the point. 

Wishing for your Journal continued and increasing circulation 
and popular support, I remain, 

Faithfully, yours, 
G. S. DickERMAN. 


The editor made the following reply: 


February 28 1920. 
Dr. G. S. DIcKERMAN, 


140 Cottage Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 
My dear Dr. Dickerman: 

I have your interesting letter in which you make a strong plea 
for accuracy in the writing of history that the Negro may receive 
justice at the hands of those represented as treating the records of 
the race scientifically. You insist that, prior to the emancipation 
of the race, more than five per cent of the Negro population was 
literate, and refer to my Education of the Negro Prior to 1861 to 
support you in that statement. You must observe, however, that I 
maintain that ten per cent of the adult Negroes had the rudiments 
of education. It might, therefore, be possible for some one to prove 
that less than ten per cent of the whole Negro population was at 
that time able to read and write. 

Thanking you for your interest in this work, I am 

Yours very truly, 
C. G. Woopson, 
Director. 


The tables to which Dr. Dickerman refers were sent to 
the editor with a letter, both of which follow: 
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140 Corrace SrrREET, NEw Haven, Conn., July 14, 1917. 


Dr. Carter G. Woonson, 

1216 You Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dr. Woodson: 

In preparing a chapter on The History of Negro Education for 
Dr. Jones, of the Phelps Stokes Foundation, I made a study of the 
Ninth Census and prepared a table of figures which I suggested 
for publication in a foot note. But my manuscript was so long that 
it was thought best to eliminate about a third of it and this table . 
with much besides. 

I have therefore thrown this Census study into form for publi- 
cation in an article by itself. If you like you may have it for 
Journal of Negro History. Of course the Census is not infallible 
and the Ninth Census has been especially charged with inaccuracy. 
But it certainly has some meaning, and J think the confirmation 
of your conclusions is worth noticing. 

If you do not wish to use the article please return it to the 
above address. 

Very truly yours, 
G. S. DickErRMAN, 


Tue Ninta Census ON NeGrO ILLITERACY 


The treatise of Dr. Carter Godwin Woodson on The Education 
of the Negro Prior to 1861 offers an impressive array of evidence to 
show that there were many more Negroes than have usually been 
supposed who had some literary knowledge while still under slavery. 
Other evidence bearing on a subject of so great importance cannot 
but have interest for historians of that period. 

Some of the statistics in the United States Census of 1870 are 
in point: Figures are there given for the colored men of voting age, 
that is for those over 21, who were unable to read and write. There 
are also given the total numbers of colored men of voting age in 
the several States. Subtracting the former from the latter will then 
give the number of those able to read and write. The results appear 
in the table presented below: 
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COLORED MALES 21 YEARS OF AGE AND UPWARD IN 1870; WITH REFERENCE TO 
THEIR ABILITY TO WRITE 





Total Unable to Write! Able to Write | Per Cent Able 


























United States............| 1,032,475 862,243 170,232 16.5 
Southern States.......... 932,612 820,670 111,942 12.0 
All other states..........| 99,863 41,573 58,290 58.4 
oe 97,823 | 91.017 6,806 6.9 
BUMBRORS. . «005 cece e ss. 26,789 23,681 3,108 11.6 
District of Columbia .. .. 10,143 7,599 2,544 25.1 
Ea eee 18,842 16,806 2,036 10.8 
I ss isos yee s.« 6-0% 107,962 100,551 7All 6.9 
emOnOKy............... 44,322 37,889 6,432 14.5 
Ne 86,911 76,612 10,301 11.7 
oe Sci wae: r00 39,123 27,123 11,997 30.6 
Mississippi.............. 89,920 80,810 9,116 10.1 
ae 23,886 18,002 5,880 24.6 
North Carolina .......... 78,012 68,669 9,350 12.0 
South Carolina........... 85,425 70,830 14,645 17.1 
Tennessee............. 64,131 55,938 8,193 12.8 
a eee 51,575 | 47,235 4,340 8.4 
se 107,691 97,908 9,783 9.1 








This Census gives the figures for women of color over 21 years 
of age who were unable to write; but not the whole number of 
women of color over 21. If however we assume the proportion of 
all Negro males to all Negro females to hold the same for those over 
21 we arrive at the conclusion that the whole number of women of 
color over 21 was 1,072,847 for the United States; of whom 946,332 
were unable to write and 126,515 were able. That is, in 1870, there 
were approximately 126,515 women of color of 21 years of age and 
upward who were able to read and write. This number added to 
the 170,232, found for the number of literate men, gives a total of 
296,747 Negroes of 21 years of age and upward who were able to 
read and write; which is 14 per cent of the whole number. There 
must have been a considerable increase between 1863 and 1870, but 
one can hardly suppose it to have been over 4 per cent, or 84,212, 
which substantiates the estimate of about 10 per cent of the Negroes 
as able to read and write at the date of emancipation. We may 
suppose that the number of those who were able to read, but did 
not add to this the accomplishment of writing, must have been 
much larger. 

The existence of so large a body of Negroes who already had 
the rudiments of an education goes far to account for the rapid 
growth of schools as soon as the Negroes were made free, and espe- 
cially for that eagerness that was shown for advanced learning 
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which made an almost immediate demand for secondary schools and 
colleges at the more important centers of population throughout the 
South. The people had received, in some way or other, a love of 
education and a start in obtaining it under the old slave system, so 
that when the new chance came they were ready to make a good 
use of it. 

G. S. DICKERMAN. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Centennial History of Illinois, Volume I1I. The Era of the 
Ciwil War 1848-1870. By ArtHur CHar.Es Coie. The IIli- 
nois Centennial Commission, Springfield, Illinois, 1919. 

This volume of this work deals with the period of the most 
dramatic history of the State. After discussing the frontier and 
the rise of railroads, the author directs his attention to the agita- 
tion and compromise of 1850, the origin of the Republican party, 
the Lincoln-Douglass Debates, the election of 1860, the appeal to 
arms, the war in Illinois, new abolitionists and copperheads, and 
the war in its relation to agriculture and the industrial revolution. 
The book is illustrated with such portraits as those of Abraham 
Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglass, Lyman Trumbull and Richard Yates. 
There are maps showing the foreign-born population in 1860, the 
presidential election in 1848, the vote for treasurer in 1854, the 
vote for congressmen in 1858, the vote on the constitution in 1862, 
the vote for congressmen-at-large in 1860, and the presidential 
election in 1868. The volume closes with an adequate bibliography 
and a useful index. 

As a book on the Civil War is not uncommon, one does not or- 
dinarily expect many things new from such a volume inasmuch as 
most of them cover familiar ground. In connecting the history 
of Illinois with the national drama of Civil War, however, the au- 
thor has brought forward facts which, although belonging to local 
history, have a national significance and historians will make use of 
them, although they will not agree with him in all of his views. The 
scientific use which he has made of the newspaper material of that 
day is especially commendable. He has, moreover, shown that this 
history was as economic as political. Good farms and roads figured 
as conspicuously as efficient generals and wise statesmen. 

There is some mention of the Negro as a human element. Sym- 
pathy for the race, ‘‘whether the southern slave or the northern 
victim of the black laws, was aroused by Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 
1852.’’ Thereafter came the effort to secure for the blacks equal 
rights before the law but because of opposition to them in southern 
Tilinois the black code could not be easily repealed, for race hatred 
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often broke out in southern towns as in the case of Mound City, 
which in 1857 undertook to drive out all Negroes. The author 
mentions also such strivings of the Negroes as the efforts of the 
members of the race in Chicago to defend their rights by protesting 
against the oppression through local indignation meetings and the 
Colored National Convention in Cleveland in 1848. Their Chicago 
Literary Society condemned the Fugitive Slave Law, they organ- 
ized to resist colonizationists and kidnappers, and at the outbreak 
of the war organized a military force to fight for their own freedom. 


The National Encyclopedia of the Colored Race. Volume I. By 
CLEMENT RicHarpson, Editor-in-Chief. The National Publish- 
ing Company, Montgomery, Alabama, 1919. 


This is a fair effort at local and national biography with no 
pretense to scientific treatment. Some attention is given also to 
religious and educational institutions. Apparently almost any one 
financially able to aid the enterprise or sufficiently influential to 
have his sketch incorporated into the work appears in this volume. 
One man’s achievements seemed to count for about as much as 
those of another and the law of proportion was disregarded. There 
are farmers, business men, ministers, physicians, dentists, lawyers 
and the like, many of whom are well known and others who have 
made no impression upon the world except to complete a course in 
an institution of learning and to use the knowledge thus acquired 
in making a living. The world has never heard of some of them 
and they will, of course, thank the editor for this publicity. 

The aim of this work, according to the editor, is to inform and 
inspire. He complains that the ordinary work of this kind has 
merely had information for its purpose. As the only sure hope the 
black American can entertain for immediate notice comes through 
committing crime, the editor here endeavors to treat the records of 
a large number of Negroes who, because of their color, would never 
have a hearing. The aim of the book too is not only to inform the 
white race but it is to introduce Negroes to one another. To be 
properly inspired they need to be better informed as to what the 
ambitious members of the race are doing in their various fields of 
endeavor. An effort is made to get away from former biographical 
works largely given to eulogy of individuals unduly advertised. 
The aim seems rather to idealize the life of obseure men, who have 
achieved merit in applying themselves to the ordinary duties of 
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life. Referring to the failure to treat more extensively the bio- 
graphical material of the whole race the editor states that such 
accounts cannot be secured in many instances for the reason that, 
some are indifferent to fame, experience a shrinking from publicity, 
or are too busy to give attention to matters of this kind. The de- 
fects of this book, however, cannot be excused on this ground. 

On the whole, the book has a value. It is fairly well printed, is 
adequately illustrated, and is readable. Although much of the 
information given is not now uninteresting it will in the course 
of time serve as a valuable source book. 


The Man Next Door. By A. B. Jackson, M.D. Neaula Publishing 

Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1919. Pp. 253. 

This is another work on the much mooted question, the Negro 
problem. There was in the mind of the author some doubt as to 
whether or not he should make an apology for adding another such 
work to the many volumes written in this field. Observing, how- 
ever, that the discussions of the race problem have in the past done 
some good as well as harm, he here endeavors to present an up-to- 
date discussion from a new point of view in order to conform with 
the exigencies of the day. The aim is to direct special attention to 
the failure to recognize the Negro as a human asset with untold 
economic possibilities. He believes that the matter of race values 
and interdependency of all races must find ‘‘a definite and as- 
suredly positive place in the various policies of any nation which is 
made up of several race groups.’’ In one sense the author believes 
that ‘‘racial conflict, strife and differences inspiring as they do, 
struggle, jealousy, and ambition, are essential to the progress of 
the whole group of mankind.’’ He insists, however, that struggle 
should be a friendly rivalry out of which shall be woven a strong 
and everlasting national fabric consistent with impressing and 
assuring the perpetuation of the various policies which guarantee 
national honor and uplift. 

The author believes that the one great hope for the Negro is to 
make himself an economic asset to his country. When this is ac- 
complished, there will be little doubt as to the possibility of his 
securing full recognition as a citizen. He does not deplore the 
presence of obstacles but rather thinks that the salvation of the 
race will be in developing in the midst of this struggle the power to 
overcome these obstacles. It is suggested that the discussion of 
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these matters should be dispassionate and efforts for adjustment 
should be based upon reason rather than upon sentiment. To show 
exactly how this can be done the author has directed his attention 
to such questions as citizenship, and patriotism, the producer and 
the consumer, the Negro and his church, and educational assets. 
The question is further treated under such captions as race con- 
sciousness, health and economies, tuberculosis a great waste, rent 
and ownership, and business development. The book closes with 
observations on racial grouping, political status, and the follies of 
prejudice. 


Darkwater. By W. E. B. DuBois. Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 
New York, 1920. Pp. 276. 


This work is a collection of essays by the well-known author of 
Souls of Black Folk, The Philadelphia Negro, The Suppression of 
the African Slave Trade, and The Negro. The aim of the work is 
to show that the Negro problem is essentially connected with the 
problem of work or wages or education and government which, 
when solved, will mean also the solution of the race problem. To 
give his point of view, the author, therefore, describes his child- 
hood, training, and outlook on the world as a Negro. To show the 
‘vast emotional content of the social problem, he has inserted be- 
tween the chapters, bits of poetry and fancy which interpret the 
bewilderment, the disappointment, the longing and the faith of 
millions of men. The work ends with a brief philosophy of duty 
and death and a story and a hymn looking toward human unity. 

This book, therefore, follows the trend of thought characteristic 
of Dr. DuBois. As in the beautifully written essays entitled Souls 
of Black Folk he has here put himself forward as a person repre- 
sentative of millions of black men seriously suffering from social 
proscription. Although his contention that the race problem is 
interwoven with the economic problems of the country is presented 
as the reason for directing more attention to this problem, the 
author does not treat the race question from an economic point of 
view. This has been the defect of the historical works which Dr. 
DuBois has written. He is at best a popular essayist with a bit of 
poetic genius. In all of his discussions of the race problem his 
mind has not as yet been adequate to the task of scientific treatment 
of the question. The Suppression of the African Slave Trade is a 
literary compilation or digest of State and national legislation to 
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eurb an evil, but it does not exhibit any relief or a unifying influ- 
ence. The Philadelphia Negro is an ordinary report on social condi- 
tions which a local secretary of the Urban League could now compile 
in almost any large city in about three or six months and his The 
Negro is merely a summary of a number of popular works setting 
forth such history of Africa as a few travellers have been able to 
learn from the outside. It is hoped, therefore, that Dr. DuBois 
will take his task more seriously that he may finally write a schol- 
arly economic treatise in this long neglected field. 
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NOTES 


The next annual meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History will convene in Washington, D. C., next 
November. All institutions interested in the teaching of Negro 
life and history will be invited to send representatives to this meet- 
ing to confer as to the best methods of prosecuting studies in 
this neglected field. The session will cover two days to be de- 
voted to addresses by the best thinkers of the country. The official 
program will appear within a few weeks. 





The illustrated textbook in Negro history by Dr. C. G. Woodson 
has been further delayed by disturbances among the printers. It is 
hoped that it will appear before the end of the year. 

A. B. Caldwell, of Atlanta, has published Volume III (South 
Carolina edition) of what he calls the History of the American 
Negro. 
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